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CHAPTER I 



PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES 



I. PROBLEM 



The research reported herein grew out of the project director's 
experience in working with parents of children with reading disability. 

As children referred to the University of Utah Reading Clinic were diag- 
nosed and recommendations worked out for school and home, it became neces- 
sary to talk with parents. These experiences made clear the difficulties 
of trying to change parent behavior in a one-hour session. An informal 
study group developed out of. attempts to improve effectiveness in working 
with parents. To make the study group activity relevant to each parent, 
tape recorders were placed in the homes to be turned on by the parent 
at dinner time. Parent-child interactions at the dinner table were then 
used as a basis for class discussions « Dinner-taping proved effective 
for instructional purposes but was not pursued as a research tool because 
of the practical difficulties involved. Following the first informal 
study group, plans were made for systematically building a parent-train- 
ing program, evaluating its effectiveness, and conducting research on 
parent factors related to reading disability of children. 

An initial survey of research identified environmental charac- 
teristics that were manipulable. Thus, the present study was planned to 
conduct a carefully controlled laboratory investigation of some of these 
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parent variables and an evaluation of a parent- training program in vhich 
parents were helped to modify their modes of dealing with school related 
problems of their children. The laboratory study was designed to get at 
mother behavior toward daughters in a study- type situation and in dis- 
cussion of opinion differences to see whether behavior of mothers of "high 
verbal girls** was different than behavior of mothers of **low verbal girls** 
of equal general ability. The treatment study was contrived as a gross 
attempt to have an effect on parents that would influence the reading 
ability of their children. It was reasoned that such a study would have 
several values as a preliminary investigation. If the treatment program 
were successful, it would provide a basis for future studies which v;ould 
begin to isolate those parts of the training program that contribute most 
to variance in pupil reading gains. It would provide an opportunity to 
build a parent- training program which could then be used directly for 
parent training and indirectly to tr.ain teachers in contingency manage- 
ment so they might work directly with parents. Also, the research would 
provide some data on relationships between parent characteristics and 
reading ability of children and generate hypotheses for further investi- 
gation. 



II. OBJECTIVES 

The research and programmatic objectives of the project reported 
herein are as follows: 

a. 



b. 



A systematic review of the research literature on parent fac- 
tors associated with reading ability of children. 
Specification of the nature of the parent- training program. 
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c. Tests of the following general hypotheses: 

(1) Mothers of high verbal sixth grade girls will behave 
significantly different than mothers of low verbal sixth 
grade girls of equal general ability in two semi-struc- 
tured interaction situations. 

(2) Children (3rd to 6th graders) enrolled in remedial reading 
classes while their mothers participate in a parent- 
training program will make significantly greater gains 

in reading proficiency than will a randomly selected 
control group of children of the same ability and achieve- 
ment from the same classes whose mothers are not enrolled 
in a parent -training program. 

(3) Parent attitudes (as measured by the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument) will be significantly correlated 
with reading gains of their respective children. 
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CHAPTER II 

RELATED RESEARCH* 

Gabriel Della-Piana 
Robert F. Stahmann 

Cultural Significance 

The role of the parent in facilitating school learning is slowly- 
receiving increased attention throughout the world as is evidenced in 
a UNESCO .sponsored survey (Stern, 1960). in the realm of parent-teacher 
cooperation only five of thirty countries reporting had more than moder- 
ate home-school contacts. The gap was so keenly felt in Italy that a 
special agency was set up to improve home-school relationships. In 
about forty U. S. cities there are full-time supervisors, consultants, 
or specialists under the Department of Education concerned with educa- 
tion for family life and parent education. The International Reading 
Association has long recognized the significant role of parents in 
facilitating reading skills. Its membership is open to parents. For 
reviews of materials for parents, program ideas, and some related re- 
search, see twc special issues of Reading Teacher (October, 1956, 
and May, 1965) published by the International Reading Association. An 
extensive parent handbook (Babitz, 1958) has been published by the 



of ^ the references listed at the end of the chapter are not 
cited in the review because they were not available to the authors. 
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California State Department of Education. Lloyd (1965) describes New 
York City's seven-pronged action program for developing the role of par- 
ents in reading progress. The program includes kinescopes, special 
films, radio programs, a reading materials exhibit, procedures for getting 
parent coiuiuittment in the sense of support of the program and involvement 
in it. There are numerous pamphlets, books, and chapters in books which 
give practical suggestions to parents concerning their children's reading. 
For example, see in the list of references: The NEA publication on "A 

Briefing for Parents . , the Scott-Foresman publication titled "When 
Parents Ask About Reading," Chapter 18 in the Tinker ar*d McCullough text, 
Nancy Larrick's Parent's Guide to Ctiildren* s Reading and Eric Johnson's 
humorous guide for parents. Attempts to teach two-year olds to read are 
no longer journalistic oddities although some are quite unsuccessful 
(Cohan, 1961, Fowler, 1962). Mass media have been successfully used in 
teaching pre-schoolers to read. Brzehski (1964) and McManus (1964) 
report on the Denver project discussed in more detail below. 

Most readers are aware that increasing state control of education 
and policies influencing family life are characteristic of the Soviet 
society. In the draft "Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union" presented to the Party's Twenty-Second Congress (1961), p. 113) 
as well as in a report by American psychologists who visited the Soviet 
Union (Bauer, 1962, p. 80), there are clear statements of intent to sup- 
plant the usual general educational school in the USSR with the boarding 
school and to provide pre-school institutions and boarding schools for 
children of all working people. Preliminary reports show the boarding 
school children to be academically ahead of children in ordinary day 
schools (Education Recaps , January, 1966). In the USA the increase in 
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programs for influencing family life through parent education or provid- 
ing compensatory school-community programs is evidenced by the torrent 
of action programs stimulated by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
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ana cne criCKie or researcn programs on cneir eiieccs ^naraing, s.vw). 
Hunt (1964) has outlined the psychological bases for using pre-school 
enrichment as an antidote for cultural deprivation. One of the boldest 
new projects currently in the planning stage is the development of a new 
town under the auspices of Arizona State University, several school dis- 
tricts, and a Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company subsidiary (Education 



Recaps , January, 1966). The town, to be called Litchfield Park, will 
be near Phoenix, Arizona. Some of the guiding principles on which there 
is Dparent agreement are: Three or four years of age is the proper 

time to begin school, early schooling might be in small structures about 
the size of a one-bedroom house, and the parents' knowledgeable partici- 
pation can have a major effect on the enjoyment value of the school exper- 
ience. These trends will put increased pressure on researchers for com- 
ing up with answers to practical questions of how parents can effectively 
influence school achievement of their children as well as how schools 
and communities can effectively compensate for or prevent culturally 
disadvantaged backgrounds of children. 



Focus of Review 

The relationship between parent characteristics and the reading 
achievement of their children is the focus of this review. There are 
many related areas of research that are arbitrarily excluded from treat- 
ment here. Samples of excluded research areas are: Studies of parent 

characteristics and general school achievement (Thomas, et al., 1964) 
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(Karnes, 1963) (Erickson and Thomas, 1965) (Barv?ick and Arbuckle, 1962) 

(Shaw and Dutton, 1962) (Teahan, 1963), studies of parent characteristics 
and achievement-related behavior of children (Serot and Teevan, 1961) 

(Rosen, 1964) (Strodtbeck, 1963) (Minturn, 1964) (Sears, 1957) (Winter- 
bottom, 1958) (Pumroy, 1964), studies of parent-influenced child charac- 
teristics and school achievement (Wattenberg and Clifford, 1962) (LaPere, 
1965) (Walters, Loan and Crofts, 1961) (Natchez, 1959) and studies of 
parental determinants of general language processes and disorders (McCarthy, 
1954) (Olim, Hess, and Shipman, 1966) (Project Literacy Reports , 1964, 

1965). The remainder of the present review is discussed under three 
headings: General Reviews and Methodological Issues, Parent Character- 

istics and Reading Achievement, and Implications. 

General Reviews and Methodological Issues 
Research on the role of the parent in facilitating reading achieve- 
ment is not plentiful and what little there is has not been brought togeth- 
er. One recent chapter on "The Role of the Home” in influencing read- 
ing development and personal growth dees not cite any research studies 
(Overstreet, 1961). Russell and Fea in Gage's Handbook of Research on 
Teaching include seven reports on the role of parents in promoting read- 
ing achievement and note that much of the writing in this field is horta- 
tory and Inspirational rather than grounded in research. This observation 
was made a few years earlier by Brim (1959, p. 9). Robinson, Weintraub, 
and Hostetter (1965) cite only three relevant studies in a summary of 
research in reading during the period of July 1963, to June, 1964. 

Earlier summaries in the' series also uncover few studies directly related 
to the topic of this review. The "language arts" issues of the Review of 
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Educational Research (April, 1958, 1961, 1964) covering the period from 
1955 to 1964 cites few studies directly related to the focus of this 
review. A recent book (Lavin, 1965) on prediction of academic performance 
contains reviews of only five studies on the effects of family interaction 
patterns on general school achievement but includes an excellent chapter 
on the problems of measuring and predicting achievement. The more per- 
plexing problems of measuring achievement gains are discussed in a spe- 
cial volume on that topic (Harris, 1963). A special issue of the IRCD 
Bulletin titled "Language Development in Disadvantaged Children" (1965) 
lists a 126-item bibliography on the broader problem of language develop- 
ment and covers many disciplines including sociology, anthropology, 
linguistics and psychology. 

Methodological problems and findings in the measurement of family 
life variables including some directly relevant studies are reviewed by 
Hoffman and Lippitt in the Handbook of Research Methods in Child Develop- 
ment (Mussen, 1960). Other relevant chapters in Muss en’ s Handbook are 
those by Lambert, and Whiting and Whiting. A critical review of parent- 
education studies and their design limitations is given by Brim (1957) 
who has also written a rather comprehensive text (Brim, 1959). 

Many of the reports of parent behavior and its effects on children 



include inferences about maternal behavior toward children at one age 
level based on data gathered at another age level. A study by Schaeffer 
and Bayley (1960) suggests that for some dimensions it may be difficult 
to make inferences about early maternal behavior toward children from 
interview data collected from the mother at a later date. These invest! 
gators tested and observed children and mothers during the first three 
years of the child's life and later (when the child was in the 9-12 age 
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group) interviewed the mother alone. The correlation between interview 
data and observational data was .68 (N = 34) for the love hostility dimen- 
sion but only .26 for the autonomy-control dimension. 

Three methods for studying family interaction are described by 
Titchener and Emerson (1958). Questionnaires for assessing parental per- 
ceptions of their own behavior include the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument, PARI, (Schaefer and Bell, 1958) and the Maryland Parent Atti- 
tude Scale, MPAS, (Brody, 1965). Brody found no clear-cut difference in 
predictability of behavior between the PARI and MPAS. The validity of 
the PARI for discriminating between parents of successful and unsuccess- 
ful readers .has been supported by Macdonald (1963). Questionnaires for 
assessing the child's perception of parental behavior include the 
Bronfenbrenner Parental Behavior Questionnaire (Siegelmen, 1965) and the 
Child’s Report of Parental Behavior Inventory (Schaefer, 1965). 

The omission of fathers from many studies is appearing to be a 
methodological error since father presence or absence (Carlsmith, 1964) 
or the quality of father-child interaction (Peterson, et al., 1961) has 
been shown to be as intimately related to child behavior as attitudes of 
mothers. Also, Eron, et al., (1961) found that mothers and fathers did 
not agree in rating child behavior or interactions with other children 
and that fathers' ratings were very often more highly related to an inde- 
pendently obtained criterion than mothers' scores. 

Bell (1965) reviews some methodological problems in developmental 
studies. Of particular relevance is the rarity of studies involving 
direct observation of naturally occurring behavior, the neglect of studies 
of the effect of children on parents, the changing soci.alization process 
and consequent difficulties in replication, the unfortunately common use 
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of cross-sectional studies in lieu of longitudinal studies and the con- 
founding experimenter effects in studies with rats and parents. 

It will be necessary to use more complex designs in parent educa- 
tion studies to determine which treatment variables are contributing 
most to the total variance on outcome measures. A simple experimental 
solution to this problem is suggested by McClelland (1965) who begins 
With a complex treatment and by a process of experimentally subtracting 
treatment variables is able to determine which variables contribute most 
to measured outcomes. Some evolving statistical methods appear to be 
relevant to the task (Connor and Zelen, 1959) (Hays, 1963) (Schuts, 1965) 
Many methodological issues relevant to educational experimentation 



in general are obviously relevant to the rather recently developing studies 
of parents and reading achievement. It is to be hoped that past errors 
will not be repeated in l :is emerging field of research. Some signs that 
researchers do not learn enough from experience are the occasional exul- 
tation over experimental treatments that are significantly better than 
controls (though accounting for perhaps 2 per cent of the variance in the 



deperuJent variable) and 
readers show greater raw 
after parents have been 
and regression effects). 



amazement at the fact that more severely retarded 
score gains than average or superior readers 
involved in a treatment program (ignoring ceiling 



Parent Character istics and Reading Achievement 
While there are innumerable parent education programs, there are 
few directly focussed on helping parents improve reading achievement of 
their children and even fewer with built-in evaluation of treatment 
effects. Some programs without much controlled evaluation are nevertheless 
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vGry promising (Lipchik, 196A) • Studholm© (1964) roports a thr6G~month 
six-meGting group guidancG program for six mothers of boys who wore 
roading two to fivG yoars below grade level. Using a one -group pre- 
test-post-test design, reading achievement, mother s attitudes toward 
themselves, their sons,and their sons' reading problems, were assessed 
before and after treatment. Mothers' attitudes were assessed by ratings 
of typescripts of the group discussion sessions and by the Parental Atti- 
tude Research Instrument (PARI). A significant change was achieved in 
the attitudes of mothers toward their sons' reading difficulties from an 
initial largely negative orientation. Attitudes of the boys toward 
their reading lessons greatly improved while the mothers attended the 
group sessions but markedly regressed to old attitudes shortly after the 
sessions ended. The boys whose attitudes toward their reading lessons 
greatly improved were reported as making the greatest reading gains 
according to test results. This study though yielding only temporary 
effects and lacking in controls points up the need for maintaining a 
parent education program until reading gains are achieved and evaluating 

prograni effects in a follow-up period. 

Regal (1964) reported on a parent education program which resulted 
<n significant reading gains for experimental group children as compared 
with matched controls. In reading, 73 per cent of the experimental 
group met the criterion of .8 year gain in a 17 -week period. The study 
is reported in general outline but appears to have yielded significant 

effects . 

Denver's beginning reading project involving parents in pre-school 
readiness programs is yielding significant results (Brzeinski, 1964, 
McManus, 1964) according to initial reports of a continuing longitudinal 
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study of parents and pre-schoolers who participated in TV instruction 
(about 150) and a control group who did not (about 150). Experimental 
group children showed significantly greater gains than controls in letter 

naniff? anrl cmm/lo o i - .-s <-• .1 .1.- 

- , i.cr»-osni.t.j.uu, auu aoiiicy CO loentity words 

by usin^ the beginning sound and context. Parents participated in assist- 
ing children using a study guide ’’Treparing Your Child for Reading" 
(Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1963). The program ran for 16 consecutive Tues- 
days at 8:30 p.m. Parents generally found it satisfying to work with 
their children in a home situation. 



There are also many promising parent education programs in the pre 
liminary stages of development. It may be some time before these pro- 
grams are developed and descriptions of them published. One of the most 
promising ventures that have come to our attention is the exploratory 
work of Ogden Lindsley, Professor of Education, University of Kansas, at 
the Medical Center. He is reportedly planning to train parents to effec- 
tively accelerate desirable child behavior and decelerate undesirable 
behavior. The parent is to be trained in the general methodology of oper- 
ant conditioning. Then the parent (wearing an ear phone) will be put in 
a teaching situation with the child. The trainer observing through a 
one-way viewing mirror will communicate vzith the parent by radio. In 
this way the parent may efficiently be taught what to do to get the beha- 
vior he wants from his child. Lindsley feels that it is essential to 
work with both father and mother where the mother is typically the direct 
change agent and where the father typically directs the operation. 

Winterbottom (1958) found that earlier demands by mothers for 
independence and mastery behavior were related to a high need for achieve- 
ment in eight-year-old boys. A later study (Chance, 1961) on the effect 
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of independence training on reading achievement of first graders reports 
some thought provoking data relevant to Winterbottom' s study. Chance 
found that children whose mothers favored earlier demands for independence 
make poorer school progress relative to their intelligence level than 
children whose mothers favor later independence demands. The results were 
more marked in girls than boys and more marked in reading than in arith- 
metic. Why is it that early demands for independence behavior are related 
to high need for achievement and low actual achievement? Conflicting 
studies such as thdse suggest the need for investigators carrying out a 
series of interrelated studies using the same measures and other proce- 
dures so as to yield interpretable results and also suggest hypotheses to 
account for the apparently conflicting results. 

A series of small-scale cross-cultural investigations are being 
conducted concerning the environmental influences that underly the develop- 
ment of different patterns of abilities, including reading, spelling, 
and language abilities (Vernon, 1965). Thus far tests (mostly individual) 
have been administered to a reference group of 100 eleven-year-old boys 
in England, to 50 eleven-year-old boys in Jamaica, and to 90 Canadian 
Indians and Eskimos. Within this broad cross-cultural framework Vernon 
recognizes several environmental handicaps to mental development. 

1. Physiological and nutritional factors. 

2. PercepLu.il deprivation and conceptual deprivation during pre- 
school and early school years (parents fail to answer questions, 
encourage curiousity, provide books, TV, etc.). 

Repression of independence and constructive play (over-protec- 
tion, arbitrary subjection, conformity). 



3 . 
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4. Family insecurity and lack of playfulness (parental anxiety, 
irritability, punitiveness). 

5. Female dominance (lack of male model for boy to identify with). 

Brown and Deutsch (1965) formed an '’index of relative deprivation" 

with six variables which correlated significantly with reading grade 
level scores. Among the six variables were: Parental aspirations for 

extent of the child's schooling, child's entry into conversation with 
adults at mealtime, and number of "cultureil" activities engaged in by 
the child during a specified time period. The investigators found signi- 
ficant differences on the Gates Paragraph Reading Test between students 
high on this index and students low on it for a sample of 160 fifth 
graders. This study points the way to identifying specific characteris- 
tics of home environments rather than general socio-economic status mea- 
sures in studies of relationships of socio-cultural influences on reading 
achievement . 

% 

A recent article (Farquhar, 1965) reviews two University of Chicago 
doctoral studies (Dave and Wolf) which examined home influences upon 
academic achievement and intelligence. These studies are also cited in 
Bloom (1964). Both studies were undertaken with the premise that "... 
it is what the parents ^ rather than what they are that is responsible 
for the educational environment in the home." The two researchers used 
the same sample of 60 fifth grade children, collecting data together 
and then each analyzing-it to answer their particular questions. Each 
defined several "environmental process characteristics" or classifica- 
tions of variables which were to aid the investigation. Six such char- 
acteristics were identified as determiners of the home environment's 
influence upon educational achievement; 
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1. Achievement Press— e.g., parents' aspirations for the child 
and for themselves, 

2. Language Models— e.g., quality of parents' language and the 
standards they expect in the child's language, 

3. Academic Guidance-e.g. , availability and quality of educational 

guidance in the home, 

4. Activeness of Family--e .g. , extent and content of family 
activities , 

5. Intellectuality in the Home— e.g., nature and quality of toys, 
opportunity for thinking in daily activities, 

6. Family Work Habits— e.g. , degree of work routine in home man- 
agement. 

Three classifications were chosen to examine the home influences upon 
intelligence: 

1. Press for Achievement Motivation. — e.g*> parents' intellectual 
expectations and aspirations for the child, 

2. Press for Language Development — e.g., emphasis on correct 
usage, quality of language models available, 

3. Provision for General Learning--e.g. , opportunities and equip- 
ment provided and encouraged for learning purposes. 

Each of these "environmental process characteristics" was scored on a 
rating scale on the basis of a focussed interview with each subject's 
mother. This data was then combined with individual student I.Q. scores, 
achievement test scores (Metropolitan) , and a measure of status character- 
istics (based on social class, father's occupation, and education of 
parents), giving an "Index of Educational Environment" (I.E.E.). 

The correlation between the "Index of Educational Environment" and 
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total fourth grade achievement test scores was +.80. This finding is 
quite similar to Fraser's (1959) .75 for home environment versus school 
achievement. When combined with other predictor variables such as I.Q., 
parent s education, father's occupation or index of social class, the cor 
relation was increased. (I.E.E. + I.Q. accounted for 75 per cent of the 
variability in achievement.) It appears that the I.E.E. or a related 
measure could become a very powerful instrument in measuring environment 
for predictive purposes and for guiding the development of treatment pro- 
grams. The correlation between the "Total Environmental Rating" (same 
as I.E.E.) and I.Q. (Henmon-Nelson) was +.69. An estimated 47 per cent 
of the variation in intelligence was accounted for in this assessment. 

Of particular relevance to the present review is the finding that the 
highest correlations with overall I.E.E. were obtained on word knowledge, 
reading, and language sub-tests of the Metropolitan Achievement Battery 
and the lowest correlation on arithmetic computation. Perhaps the most 
significant contribution of tnese studies is the clarification of mani- 
pulable process characteristics of the home that are related to school 
achievement, particularly reading. In this latter respect the contri- 
bution of this study was similar to that of the Brown and Deutsch (1965) 
study reviewed above. 

A series of studies by Durkin (1961, 1963, 1964) suggest some of 
the home environment factors characteristic of children who began to read 
before entering school. The sample of 49 California children, who at the 
beginning of first grade had a median Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 121 and mean 
reading achievement of 2.3, had a mean reading achievement of 4.0 at the 
end of the first grade. Yet by the end of the third grade this group's 
reading achievement ranged from 4.4 to 6.0 with a median of 5.0 compared 
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with a control group which ranged from 2.0 to o.O. The Fifth Year Report 
(Durkin, 1964) does not give data on the original control group though it 
does report data on a control group that seems inappropriate to the wri- 
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data and found, by extrapolation, that the median reading achievement 

of the experimental and control groups are expected 



curves 






eighth grade level. In her second study Durkin's early readers were 
ahead of non-early readers by one year at the end of the first grade. The 
second study included an attempt to get equal distribution among different 
socio-economic classes in the sample and family interview data from con- 
trol families. The experimental group consisted of 157 children in 35 
schools who could identify at least eighteen words from a list of thirty- 



seven words and coiild make a score on the Gates Primary Paragraph Reading 



Test or a higher level of the test. From this experimental group a 
randomly selected sample of 30 was matched with 30 first graders who were 
not early readers. Families were interviewed in the first year and teacher 
ratings made and in the second year the children were interviewed. Some 
of the results based on family interview data are presented here. A 
higher per cent of non-early readers were in the lower-upper socio- 
economic group. Durkin explains that fifteen fathers of non-early readers 
finished college compared with only eleven of the early reader group. 

This finding supports our earlier recommendation that future studies focus 
on social process variables as in the previous two studies reviewed, 
rather than gross S.E.S. classification. Mothers of early readers had a 
higher educational level than mothers of non-early readers and more of them 
read to their children before they started school. Also, more of the 
mothers of early readers pointed out words and discussed pictures, but 
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they say they did this in response to questions from the child. More 
of the parents of early readers felt that they could and should give pre- 
school help while more of the parents of non-early readers felt it was 
the job of a trained person to teach reading and that parental help might 
confuse. The identification of specific home factors associated with 
early reading suggests that tte school take these factors into account 
in their home-school programs. The critical note by Holmes and Singer 
(196A, p. 1A7) suggests to the writers that school evaluation needs to 
be expanded to measure a variety of potential outcomes (positive and nega- 
tive) so that a choice of a school practice may be based on knowledge of 
many significant outcomes rather than simply general achievement measures. 
Studies similar to those of Durkin are appearing with somewhat conflicting 
results (Sutton, 1964, Plessar and Oakes, 1964). There are also, of 
course, supportive studies including the work of Malmquist (1958) in 
Sweden who identified factors related to first grade reading success 
and persisting through grade four. Mother’s education, family income, 
number of books in the home, visual perception of letters and numbers 
and some personality traits were significantly associated with reading 
disability. 

Bing (1963) studied the effects of child-rearing practices on the 
development of differential cognitive abilities in a group of 60 mothers 
of fifth grade children. The children were selected from a universe of 
1,214 fifth graders. Two groups were formed with similar total I.Q.; 
one group with low verbal and high non-verbal ability and the other with 
high verbal and low non-verbal ability. The verbal ability measure was 
based on group intelligence tests and reading achievement tests. Child- 
rearing practices were assessed through interview, questionnaire, and a 
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mother-child interaction situation. "In accordance with predictions, high 
verbal group mothers (whose children were low in either spatial or number 
ability) gave their children more verbal stimulation during infancy and 
early childhood, remembered a greater number of their children's early 
accomplishments, let their children participate more in /meaj^/ conversa- 
tions, punished them less for poor speech, bought more story books for 
them . . . criticized them more for poor academic achievement, used anx- 
iety arousal more in cautiousness training, showed less permissiveness 
with object experimentation, had more restrictions, and perceived their 
husbands as stricter than themselves. Contrary to predictions, not the 
mother's but the father's reading time was very significantly higher for 
the high verbal girls' group." Results of the m.other-child interaction 
session revealed that "high verbal group mothers were found to be higher 
than low verbal mothers in all categories of helping behavior, in presisure 
for improvement, in giving help after request by child, in asking the 
observer more questions, in giving more physical help, and in giving such 
help sooner. Contrary to the prediction, high verbal mothers were also 
higher on withholding help and disapproval than the low verbal mothers." 
"The findings led to the general conclusion that discrepant verbal ability 
^higher verbal than non-verbal^/ is fostered by a close relationship with 
a demanding and somewhat intrusive mother, while discrepant non-verbal 
abilities j/higher non-verbal than verba^,/ are enhanced by allowing the 
child a considerable degree of freedom to experiment on his own." 

The finding on mealtime conversations supports the Brown and Deutsch 
study reported above and an earlier study by Ladd (1933). 

Milner (1951) studied a group of first grade students in an attempt 
to examine their reading readiness and patterns of parent-child interaction. 
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The Haggerty Reading Examination and the "language factors" sub-tests of 
the California Test of Mental Maturity were administered to the group 
to assess the children's reading readiness. Forty-two children were in- 
cluded in the study, the 21 c .Udren obtaining the highest language 
factor scores and the 21 children obtaining the lowest language factor 
scores. A series of four interviews were set up, the first with the 
children and the later three with the parents. The interviews were con- 
structed along the "buckshot principle," asking a wide variety of ques- 
tions and hoping that those which would prove significant were included. 
Milner reports conclusions consistent with those of other studies. High 
scoring children on the language factor scores tend to be surrounded by 
a richer verbal family environment than low scoring children (e.g., 

"more books available to them" and read to them by personally-important 
adults). High scoring children also tend to have more opportunities for 
emotionally positive interaction with their parents than do low-scoring 
children (e.g., they are taken places by their mothers; meal-time is a 

focus for total family interaction; affection by parents is expressed in 
a regular, overt manner). 



Strodtbeck is implementing a "Reading Readiness Nursery School" 
(1964) and has conducted other research which has produced provocative 
techniques and findings related to the present review (1951, 1954, 1965). 
Preliminary results in the Nursery School are encouraging but because of 
the exploratory nature of the evaluation are not reported here. Strodt- 
beck argues that the unique characteristic of the middle-class home that 
facilitatej the development of verbal ability in children relatf.s to the 
power structure of the home. In his earlier studies of family interaction 
he set up situations where families indicated their opinions on a 
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questionnaire and then were given a sheet on which items revealing differ- 
ences of opinion among family members were clearly marked. Then they were 
put in a room and asked to try to agree on one position that best repre- 



sents the family's Opiuiun. Stroutbeck noted that the ultimate conclu- 



sion on the revealed difference was recogni25ed by the three family members 
after about one-third of the conversation. The remaining two-thirds of 
the discussion was devoted to explaining how the original difference did 
not really arise from a difference in values but rather from different 
interpretations of the specific example in the item. Where two persons 
of power have small value differences, yet parallel commitment to a core 
set of common values, one must use language carefully and recogni 25 e subtle 
differences in order to attain goals. The child in such a home uses lan- 
guage more and hears complex language because protracted verbal explora- 
tion of action possibilities is necessary to achieve one's aims while 
maintaining family solidarity and rank (i.e., face) of individual members. 
Thus, Strodtbeck argues that compensatory programs for culturally deprived 
children must include increasing the absolute power of the child in the 
school setting thus reducing fear and motivating verbal participation to 
attain desired ends. His studies are important methodological contri- 
butions to assessing parent-child interactions in controlled but realis- 
tic situations. 



Implications 

The research reviewed above has specific implications for treat- 
ment programs and further research. With respect to program development, 
some cautions are, of course, necessary. Correlation does not necessarily 

many tiiiGings 



mean causation, some findings are based on small samples. 
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have not been replicated by other investigators, and the combination into 
a new treatment oil variables found to be effective in separate studies 
changes the treatoent in unpredictable ways. Nevertheless, treatment 
programs go on while we await more definitive research. The difficulties 
in making practical applications of research findings are apparent to 
anyone who has made the attempt, but it would be foolish not to make 
best guesses based on what data we have. Thus, it would seem sensi.ble 
to develop treatment programs for parents or compensatory school-community 
programs for children based on specific research findings cited above. 

And for those in the practical treatment business rather than the research 
business, another suggestion is in order. It is possible to try out 
treatments, revise them on the basis of experience, and finally arrive 
at a powerful treatment. At that point it is well to make a record of the 
details of the treatment and to have another practitioner utilize the 
same treatment. When treatment effectiveness has been replicated with 
different samples by different practitioners, we can have confidence in 
the effectiveness of the treatment. We may not, of course, know what it 
is about the treatment that makes it effective, but that is a task dis- 
cussed elsewhere in our report. The message for the practical applica- 
tion of results is that one might develop a treatment program based on 
the findings of previous research, develop or select evaluation instruments 
for as many expected outcomes of the program as seem significant, revise 
the program and evaluate program effectiveness until an optimum efficiency 
is reached, and get another practitioner to try the program to see if he 
gets comparable results. 

For the researcher the implications are varied. Parent character- 
istics have been investigated with respect to rather molar measures of 
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reading ability. Perhaps Deutsch's (1965) attempt to relate environmental 
processes to more specific skills (such as auditory discrimination) points 
the direction to more significant clearer relationships. 

Researchers also might profit from the lesson by Schutz (’1965^ 
who found so many studies with significant treatment differences that 
accounted for so little variance in the dependent variable measures. 
Investigators might well apply these tests to their own treatments and 
dispose of or modify treatments not contributing much to the variance. 

Or, if a number of treatments seem similarly effective, it may be well 
to search for the conditions (outcome measures, child characteristics, 
etc.) under which the methods are differentially effective. 
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CHAPTER III 

EXPERIMENT ONE: A LABORATORY INVESTIGATION OF 

READING ACHIEVEMENT AND MATERNAL BEHAVIOR 

Gabriel Della-Piana 
Helen Martin 

Hypotheses . — Mothers of high verbal sixth grade girls will behave 
significantly different than mothers of low verbal girls in two semi- 
structured interaction situations. Specifically, mothers of high verbals 
will demonstrate: Fewer opinion differences with their daughters, more 

positive affect, less negative affect, more total warmth, less total 
talk, and less "initiative" of discussions. The specific measures involved 
in the hypotheses will be described below. 

The Sample . --All the sixth grade girls in three schools were given 
the Gates Revised Reading Survey Tests (Form A, 1960) and Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Tests (Form 3A, 1954). Girls with a total I.Q. of 105 
or greater and with a verbal-nonverbal I.Q. difference of 15 points or 
more were selected in the first screen. Eliminated from this group were 
those without a mother living with them and those possessing serious 
physical handicaps, or whose health or family situation (constant moving) 
might, of itself, be a causa of disability in school achievement. The 
remaining subjects were divided into two groups with matched total I.Q. 
scores: (a) High verbals, or those with reading scores 1.1 grades or 

more above grade placement and a verbal I.Q. of 15 or more points above 
the nonverbal, and (b) Low verbals or those with reading scores 1.1 
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grades or more below their grade placement and a nonverbal I.Q. of 15 
or more points above their verbal I.Q. scores. This screening resulted 
in 28 girls. From this group a final sample of 10 high verbals and 10 
low verbals were selected, the other eight being dropped out to maintain 
a matching of socio-economic status of parents. Mothers were invited 
to participate. All responded positively, but mothers from lower socio- 
economic areas required several appointments before final arrangements 
were made. 

The Semi-Structured Situations .--Two situations were set up in 
which mother-daughter interactions were observed: A Vocabulary Review 

Session and An Opinion Difference Discussion. 

For the vocabulary review Mark le’ s Words program (1963) published 
by Science Research Associates was sent home with the child with instruc- 
tions to the parent and child to study the first three sections in any 
manner they chose for one week, or longer, if they wished. At the end 
of the study time the mother was invited to come to the school to admin- 
ister a "review" on these sections. When the mother and daughter arrived 
for the "review" session, they were asked to fill out an "Opinion Survey" 
to be described below. The experimenter then put mother and daughter 
in a room set up with a tape recorder and gave the daughter the review 
questions and the mother the answer sheet. A sample of the review ques- 
tions is presented in Table 1. The experimenter then said, "These are 
the review questions" (to the daughter) , "and these are the answers" (to 
the mother). "You may work on these questions in any manner you choose. 
Please consider this merely a review of the material you have read in the 
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vocabulary book you took home. Signal me when you have finished this 
material 



TABLE 1 

SAMPLE OF QUESTIONS USED IN THE VOCABULARY REVIEW SESSION 



Item 



Question 



Answer 



11. The suffix of payable is . able 

12. The prefix of unladylike is , mean- 
ing un, not 

13. The following nonsense roots do not exist 
in our English language, but they are fun 
to work with. See if you can produce the 
‘asked for’ prefix or suffix. 

He had several pieces of pie. If we pre- 
tend that ’splunk' means a piece of pie, 
you can say, "He had several splunks 

The children are full of joy. If ‘jig’ 

means or equals joy, you can say, "The 

children were . jigful 

19. Give the definition of this word in 
terms of its parts: (Make sense in 

the order) . 

Propeller 

The prefix ‘pro’ means ‘forward.’ A thing that pushes 

(something) forward. 

The root ‘pell’ means ‘push.’ 

The suffix ‘er’ means 'thing that 

t 

• • • 

So, a propeller is . 

26. ... A bill you can pay is . payable 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Item 



Question 



Answer 



27. ... He said it wrong. If 'gleabed' mis gleabed 

means or equals said, you can say "He 
it." 



When the review session was complete, the experimenter brought in 
the "Opinion" check lists that the mother and daughter had each filled 
out. Items on which they differed were clearly marked. (See Table 2 
for sample items.) The opinion difference discussion was introduced by 
a statement from the experimenter along the following lines: "As you 

might expect, there are some of these questions on which you don’t agree." 



TABLE 2 

SAMPLE ITEMS FROl "OPINION STATEMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR 
PARENTS" USED IN THE "OPINION DIFFERENCE DISCUSSION" 



Instructions : For each statement below circle A if you agree with the 

statement, D if you disagree. 

A D 1. If a parent laughs with the children when they are supposed 
to be learning something, things get out of control. 

AD 3. Young people are difficult to understand these days. 

A D 6. A parent should never tell a child he doesn't know the 

answer to a question. 

AD 9. Children usually have a hard time following directions. 

A D 24. It takes about 30 minutes to warm up before you can really 

begin studying. 







I 
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I would like you to discuss these questions, one at a time, and see whe- 
ther you can arrive at some decisions concerning them. 1*11 give each 
of you your paper with a circle around the item number of the items on 



which you differ. For exaniple. Mi's. 



J • .C jC Jl ~-Jf .uU 

, yuu uii.xei.tiu wxuu 



UU 



number 



. I'll turn the recorder on again and go into the other room. 



Call me if you have any questions concerning procedure or when you've 
finished discussing these questions." The parent -daughter teams were 
told they could "agree to disagree" only if they raised the question to 
the experimenter. 

Scores Based on Mother-Daughter Interactions .--Six scores were 
derived from the data gathered on mothers and daughters. In parentheses 
following each score description is an abbreviation that will be used 
hereafter in referring to that score. 

1. Number of "Opinion" inventory items on which mother and 
daughter differed (N-Diff .) . 

2. Positive social-emotional reactions of mother. This score 

was based on a modification of the Bales (1950) and Strodtbeck (1963) 
system of Interaction process analysis. It includes: Showing solidarity, 

raising other's status, giving help or reward, showing tension release, 
joking, laughing, agreeing, showing passive acceptance. The Spearman 

Rho between rankings of six cases by two judges was 1.00 for this score 
(Pos . Affect . ) . 

3. Negative social-emotional reactions of mother. This score 

was also based on the Bales -Strodtbeck system. It includes: Disagreeing, 

showing passive rejection, formality, withholding help, showing tension, 
showing antagonism, deflating other's status or defending or asserting 
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self. The Rho between two judged rankings of six cases on this score 
was .72. This rather low agreement was due primarily to differences on 
one case. In cases of interscorer disagreement on this score and others 
which follow, the experimenter's judgment was used on the basis of lis- 




tening to the actual tapes over and over instead of re-analyzing the 
transCi.ibed protocol, jbcr scores 1 and 2, the conversations were rated 
in episodic units where the discussion on each opinion item was consi- 
dered as one unit (Neg. Affect.). 

4. Warmth of mother toward daughter (Warmth). This score had a 
rather low interscorer reliability (Rho = .60). It is based on a rating 

on a 7-point scale of the total conversation record of mother-daughter 
int eraction. 

5. Total mother talk (M-Talk) . This score was derived from 
mother talk iri number of words divided by 250 to get a score in terms 
of page-units. 

6. Mother initiated discussion (M-Read.) . This score consisted of 
the percentage of occasions that the mother read a "review question" or 
an opinion statement" in getting the discussion started. The score was 
adjusted by an arcsine transformation before analysis of data was conducted. 

Results and Discussion 

A sample of the mother-daughter interactions on the Opinion Difference 
Discussions is presented in Tables 3 and 4 below. Table 5 contains a 
summary of the comparisons between mothers of high and low verbal girls 
on the six scores described above. 
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TABLE 3 



SAMPLE OF INTERACTIONS BETWEEN MOTHER (M) AND LOW VERBAL 
DAUGHTER (D) IN THE OPINION DIFFERENCES DISCUSSION 
OF THE OPINION STATEMENT "THE HARDEST PART 



A KnTT*r kti mV i Tv7i^ 



L I M • m ~ m ^ M u _ S - . _ 



M. (Reading sort of to herself) . .a dull or stupid assignment. 

What is a dull or stupid assignment?" 

D. (Mutters under her breath.) 

M. (Ignoring daughter) "Oh, I guess we agree on that one. Let’s see, 
the next one says that the hardest part of studying is concentrating 
and I agree. What do you think is the hardest part of studying? 

You disagreed." 

D. "Sometimes it is concentrating. Sometimes it isn't; it is just plain 
old figuring." 

M. "What do you mean figuring?" 

D. "Oh-h-h . . ." 

M. "It is not all figuring, now is it?" 

D. "Sometimes it is both." 

M. "You were thinking of your arithmetic? Homework or reading--or 

what? You were thinking of your arithmetic. On your arithmetic, it 
is concentrating. It isn't figuring, on those. Mostly if you know 
your multiplication tables and adding, there is no problem on figur- 
ing. So, I think that it is more a problem of concentrating. Now 
let's see, what's next — hm-m-m . . 

D. ^,As mother sort of mutters to herself the daughter is muttering under 
her breath without any apparent recognition by the mother. We were 
able to pick up what the daughter said with a set of earphones and 
adjustment of volume control.) "You bitch. Why don't you shut up. 
You're a shitten bitch. You hag . . ." 

M. (Apparently not hearing daughter.) "Now let's get this next one. 

It's about . . ." 

D. "Let's quit." 

M. "Now look'." 



(Tape recorder was then turned off.) 



TABLE 4 



SAMPLE OF INTERACTION BETWEEN MOTHER (M) AND HIGH VERBAL 
DAUGHTER (D) IN THE OPINION DIFFERENCES DISCUSSION 
OF THE OPINION STATEMENT "STORIES IN SCHOOL 
BOOKS ARE NOT VERY INTERESTING" 



D. "Thirty — Stories in school books are not very interesting. I dis- 
agree. I guess you wouldn't know about them now, but it depends upon 
the book. 

M. "I'm sure that it does. Well, what has been your experience?" 

D. "Now, you take Miss Richards, she gets these books, you know the 
kind, for book reports. She gets these specific kinds of books and 
you can get the one you want to and put it back. They are very inter- 
esting." 

M. "Sounds good." 

D. "I suppose this is what they mean." 

M. '*How about the little "See the cat . . ." 

D. "Oh, we donf t have those in cur grade." 

M. "I know, but remember back a year or two, when everyone read the same 
book. How were they then?" 

D. "All I remember is that they were all too easy." 

M. "But interesting?" 

D. "Jane can run, interesting?" 

Cl • U • AX • 

D. "Jane ran to the dog. I see Jane." 

M. (Laughing) "You made your point, dear." 

D. "But the pictures were pretty good'." 



(Both laugh) 






TABLE 5 



COMPARISON OF MEANS OF MOTHERS OF HIGH VERBAL GIBLS 
AND LOW VERBAL GIRLS ON NINE VARIABLES 



Variable 


N = 10 
High Verbals 
Mean S.D. 


N = 10 
Low Verbals 
Mean S.D. 




1. 


N-Diff . 


14.30 


6.00 


16.20 


3.40 


.03 


2. 


Pos. Affect. 


1.60 


.35 


.57 


.35 


6.86* 


3. 


Neg. Affect. 


.62 


.41 


1.35 


.18 


-5.21* 


5. 


Warmth 


5.00 


1.25 


2.50 


.71 


5.26* 


5. 


M-Talk 


1.80 


.19 


1.63 


.46 


1.07 


6. 


M-Read . 


.94 


.09 


1.54 


.76 


1.37 



^Significant beyond .05 level. 

1. Although the low verbal girls and their mothers showed more 
disagreement in opinions on the ’’Opinion Statements . . .” than the high 
verbal girls and their mothers, the difference did noi: reach statistical 
significance. While significantly more low verbal than high verbal 
girls disagreed with their mothers on the one statement ’’Children ask too 
many questions,” this isolated item difference would need replication in 
other samples. 

2. Mothers of high verbal girls exhibited significantly more 
positive social-emotional reactions (Pos . Affect.) and showed more total 
warmth (Warmth) than mothers of low verbal girls. 

3. Mothers of low verbal girls exhibited significantly more nega- 
tive social-emotional reactions (Neg. Affect.) than mothers of high 
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verbal girls. 

Some of the other scores yielded differences that approached statis- 
tical significance but i*" would be hazardous to speculate on these. The 
major finding of the study supports most previous research findings with 
the exception of Bing's (1963) unusual finding that mothers of high verbal 
fifth grade girls showed significantly more disapproval and withholding 
of help than mothers of low verbal girls. An investigation of the reasons 
for the discrepancy between these two studies is likely to lead to more 
complex statements involving patterns of parent behavior rather than 
single general dimensions of positive or negative affect and will also 
likely lead to discoveries of interactions between parent characteristics^ 
child characteristics, and task characteristics. One plausible explana- 
tion of the inconsistency between our study and the Bing study is that 
a parent who shows much warmth is likely to be effective in using "dis- 
approval" and "withholding help" because the child must then "behave" 
to get the previously experienced and desired warmth. 

Applying the Omega Squared Test (W^) to the significant t values 
(W. L. Hays, Statistics for Psychologists , 1965, pp. 327-328) we find 
that the experimental variable (mothers of high verbal girls versus 
mothers of low verbals) accounted for 70 percent of the variance on the 
positive affect measure and 57 percent of the variance on negative affect 
and total warmth. This striking a fi^'ding is certainly worth a follow- 
up . 
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CHAPTER IV 



EXPERIMENT TWO: THE EFFECT OF A PARENT -TRAINING PROGRAM 

UPON READING ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN 

Gabriel Della-Piana 
Robert F. Stahmann 

A description of the pd rent- training program is presented in 
Chapter V. The present chapter describes the hypotheses, the remainder 
of the procedures, the design and the results of the experiment. 

Hypotheses . --The two basic hypotheses of this study are: 

It Pupils whose parents are involved in a training program will 
show greater oral and silent reading gains than a control group whose 
parents are not involved in the program during the experimental period. 

2. Mothers' attitudes as measured by the PARI (Parental Atti- 
tude Research Instrument),. Factors I, II, III are significantly correlated 
with oral and silent reading gains. 

Sample . --In la{t;e spring all children who would be in grades three 
to six the following year in two e?lementary schools were tested and those 
with reading ability a year or more below grade level were selected out. 
"Invitational Letter To Parents'* (Appendix A) was sent to all parents 
of children so identified. There was approximately a 50 per cent return 
which amounted to a sample of 45. Since we could only enroll 20 students 
in each school in remedial classes, 40 students were invited to the reme- 
dial class on condition that the mother (and if possible father) attend 
the parent class. Students were then randomly assigned to experimental 
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or control group for the parent treatment. Attrition throughout the 
period of the experiment reduced the sample to 29. There were 13 experi 



mentals and 16 controls in the final bi-oud. Roth j . 

w — . r ^ li, UC4 X oiiu c uu i: ro X 

parent groups were taken through a parent-training program. The experi- 
mental groups participated first. After post-testing of all pupils in 

reading (the end of the experiment), control group parents participated 
in the training program. 



Means and standard deviations for the experimental and control 
groups on the instruments used in the study are included in Appendix C. 

Test of Mental Maturity was used as an intelligence mea- 
sure. The mean I.Q. score on the M for the control group are: 

Language 80.7, Non-language 91.9, Total 84.4. The mean I.Q. scores on 
the CMI for the experimental group are; Language 86.6, Non-language 
99.5, Total 91.5. Although the means of the I.Q.'s for the control and 
experimental groups are different, a t test analysis applying Welch's 
correction for degrees of freedom (Winer, B. J. Statistical Prlncinlps 
im Experimental Design , New York; McGraw-Hill, 1962, p. 37) disclosed 
that the differences are not significant at the .05 level. 

The mean grade placement of tbatcontrol- groupjin September was. 

3.7. The mean grade levelreading achievement scores for the control group 
in September were: .Gilmore Oral Reading Test. Accuracy 3.0, Comprehension 

3.3, California Reading Test: Vocabulary 3.9, Comprehension 3.5, Total 

Reading 3.7. The mean grade pteclmerifof the< experimental group In :Septem- 
ber was .4.8. The mean grade level reading achievement scores for the 
experimental group in September were: Gilmore Oral Readine Test : Accur- 
acy 2.6, Comprehension 2.7; California Reading Test : Vocabulary 2.9, 



Comprehension 2.5, Total Reading 2.7. 
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Pupil Measures 

The students were tested during the week of September 10, 1965, 
before the remedial reading program or the parent treatraent group had 
begun. During this pre-testing each student was administered the Cali- 
fornia Reading Test , Elementary Level, Form X, on a measure of silent 
reading achievement. The Gilmore Oral Reading Test , Form A, was also 
administered at this time to obtain a measure of oral reading achievement. 
The California ShQ^t Foirm Test Of Mental Maturity was administered as 
a group measure of intelligence. 

During the week of January 28, 1966, follovzing the remedial treat- 
ment, the students were tested to obtain post-test measures. At this 
time the California Reading Test , Elementary, Form W, was administered 
to them as well as the Gilmore Oral Reading Test , Form B. 

Parent Measures 

During the week of September 10, 1965^ the mothers (fathers were 
also encouraged to attend) of the combined experimental and control 
students were assembled and told, in general terms, about the project. 
They were informed that all would be in a training program but in order 
to keep the size down some will participate in the fall and winter and 
others in the winter and spring. Positive results of previous programs 
were presented. At this time the mothers were administered the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) . Because of unexpected and uncon- 
trolled contamination effects, it was decided that a post -treatment admin- 
istration of the PARI would not be possible or meaningful. It was found 
that many of the parents had participated in another study in which the 
PARI was used . 
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The testing was done by members of the research staff with the 
exception of the Gilmore Oral Reading Test which was administered by 
the remedial reading teacher who was working with the students in the 
remedial class of the project. The remedial teacher did not know experi- 
mentate from controls. An attempt to keep this information from leaking 
to her involved asking all parents (experimentals and controls) to tell 
their children they were participating in a class at the University 
throughout the experimental period. The California Reading Test was 
administered in one testing session in each of the two participating 
schools. In each of the schools the participating students who were 
absent during this testing period were administered the California 
Reading Test later in the week by the remedial reading teacher. 

The Parental Attitude Research Instrument was administered to the 
parents by the project director during the initial Spetember meeting. 

The achievement testing following the remedial treatment was con- 
ducted in the same manner as the pre-treatment testing. 

The reliability coefficients reported in the Manual for the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests for the reading tests are .91 - .95 using Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21. The alternate form reliability coefficients of 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Test for the accuracy scores are approximately 
.85, for the comprehension .67, and for rate .72. 

The reliability coefficients reported for the California Short 
Form Test of Mental Maturity range from .80 to .87 based upon Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21 coefficients of equivalence. 

Schaefer and Bell (1958) report PARI reliabilities, based upon 
internal coui,jLStency and test-retest reliabilities of the test sub-scales. 
These reliabilities range from .40 to .77 with an average reliability of 
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.64. 

Design .- -A simple pre-test-post-test control group design was 
utilized. Parents of children in grades 3 to 6 who had reading disability 
formed the population out of which were selected those who volunteered to 
participate in a parent training group while their children were enrolled 
in a remedial class in school. The remedial classes met pupils in groups 
of two to five students and the treatment was the same for both experiment 
als and controls. 

The first analysis consisted of getting the correlations between 
the pre- and post-test scores of the students on the California Reading 
j; t and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test . In this analysis the students 
in the experimental and control groups were combined into one group for 
the pre-test and one group for the post-test. This correlational analysis 
was done for two reasons. It enabled us to study the data in correla- 
tional manner for each sub-test. Secondly, the analysis gave us a basis 
for predicting post-test scores for each student in the sample, based 
upon his pre-test score un an alternative form of the same test. 

A chief focus of this study was the pupil gains in the areas of 
silent (California) and oral (Gilmore) reading. It was decided for a 
number of reasons that simple pre-test vs. post-test gain scores would 
be less desirable than a difference score taken as a difference between 
end of treatment predicted score and actual end of treatment score. 

Thus, in each of the sub-tests for silent and oral reading, regression 
equations were obtained using as the predictor variables the pre-test 
scores of the sub-test. Using this method, a post- test score was pre- 
dicted for each subject on each of the silent and oral subtests. This 
score was then subtracted from the actual score giving us a regressed 
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gain score for each subject. 

The experimental and control group regressed gain scores for each 
sub-test were then compared by means of the _t technique. 

At the beginning of the study the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument (PARI) was administered to the mothers of the children in the 
study. This test yielded three factor scores for each of the mothers: 
Factor I--Approval of maternal control of the cnildj Factor xI--ft.pprovai 
of expressions of hostility; Factor III--Approval of positive attitudes 
toward childrearing. As part of the data analysis, correlations were ob- 
tained between each of the subjects' regressed gain scores on each of 
the silent and oral sub-tests and the mothers' scores on each of the 
three PARI factors. 




Analysis of Pre-Test and Post-Test Correlations 
In the examination of the pre-/post- correlations two things are 
of interest. First, the magnitude of the correlation. Secondly, the 
scatter plot of scores showing the relationship of individual scores in 
relation to the regression line. Scatter plots are included in Appendix 

A. 

The correlations between the pre- and post- administration of 
the California Reading Test are shown in Table 6. The correlations for 
the California Reading Test are all of high positive magnitude. 

An examination of the scatter plots for each correlation was also 
included. The point of interest to us in this examination was to see the 
position of the experimental and control scores with the regression line. 
(See Appendix A.) 

The scatter pict of the Reading Vocabulary subtest of the California 







CORRELATION BETWEEN SEPTEMBER AND JANUARY SCORES OF 
ALTERNATE FORMS OF CALIFORNIA READING TEST N “ 29 



TABLE 6 




Sub-Test 



r 



Reading Vocabulary 



89 



Reading Comprehension 



88 



Total Reading 



91 



Reading Test shows that the scores are quite evenly distributed in rela 
tion to the regression line. In the experimental group four scores are 



above the line, two on the line and seven below the line. In the control 



group four scores are above the line, five on the line, and seven below 
the line. Thus, the predictions as to post-test performance are about 
evenly distributed between experimental and control groups. 

The scatter plot for the Reading Comprehension subtest of the 
California Reading Test shows the same relationship for the experimental 
groups as was found in the Reading Vocabulary: four scores above the re- 
gression line, two on the line and seven below the line. Control group 
scores placed seven above the line, two on the line, and seven below the 
line. Again this shows us that our predictions would be about evenly 
spaced, some over predictions and some under predictions. The tendency 
would be to slightly over-predict post-test scorer, for the experimental 
group. The tendency would be to conclude that the treatment has slightly 
less effect on the Reading Comprehension (silent) than might have been 
expected . 
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The scatter plot for the Total Reading shows that for both the 
experimental and control groups the scores tend to cluster very closely 
to the regression line. There would perhaps be a slight tendency to 
under-predict scores for both the experimental and control groups on the 
post-test Total Reading score. Thus, we might conclude that the treat- 
ment has been slightly more effective than we might have expected, as 
reflected in the students' Total Reading score. 

The correlation for the p-re- andi post-administr“^tions of the Gil- 
more Oral Reading Test are shown in Table 7. 



TABLE 7 

CORRELATION BETWEEN SPETEMBER AND JANUARY SCORES ON ALTERNATE 
FORMS OF THE GIIMORE ORAL READING TEST N = 29 



Sub-Test 


r 


Accuracy 


.72 


Comprehension 


.25 


Rate 


.67 



The scatter plot of scores for the Gilmore Accuracy score are of 
interest. Eleven of the 13 experimental student, scores fell above the 
regression line and two were below the line. Thus, we would tend to under 
predict post -test accuracy scores for the experimental group, meaning that 
the treatment had a positive effect on the experimental group, increasing 
their post-test Accuracy scores to a greater extent than we might have 
predicted on the basis of pre-test-post-test correlations for the total 
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sample of experimentals and controls together. The scores for the con- 
trol students, however, show a slight tendency for over prediction indi- 
cating that the treatment was slightly less effective for them than we 
would have predicted. Six student scores are above the regression line 
and 10 are below the line for the control group. 

In examining the scatter plot for the Gilmore Comprehension scores 
we find a low correlation (r = .25) and the expected resulting wide 
scatter of scores. It is still of interest for us to examine the rela- 
tionship of the student scores for the experimental and control groups 
with the regression line. We find that nine of the experimental student 
scores fell above the regression line, one on the line and three below 
the line. Our conclusion would be that a predicted post-test score would 
most likely be less than an individual's obtained post- test score. The 
treatment was apparently more effective for the experimental students 
than we might have predicted. The control student's scores show a differ- 
ent picture. Three of the control scores are above the regression line 
and 13 below the line. Thus, we would conclude that the treatment appear? 
to have had less effect upon raising the control student post-test 
scores than the experimental student scores . 

The scatter plot for the Gilmore Rate shows that seven of the 
experimental student post-test scores fell above the regression line, 
three on the line and three below the line. This would indicate slightly 
better than predicted post-test scores for about half of the experimental 
group. In other words, the treatment was apparently successful in pro- 
ducing higher post-test scores for half of this group. Four student 

scores for the control group fell above the regression line, one on the 

% 

line, and eleven below the line. This would lead us to conclude that the 



treatment was less effective for the control group on oral Rate than 
might have been predicted or in comparison to the control group. 

Analysis of Regressed Gain Scores 

Regressed gain scores were computed for each stu lent on each of 
the test subscores. These regressed gain scores served as the measure 
of gain as a result of the treatment and were compared for the experimental 
vs. control students on each subscore by means of the _t technique. 

The t analysis for the experimental and control on the Cal ifornj a 



Reading Test results are as follows: 








„2 


t 


Significance 


W_ 


Reading Vocabulary -.04 


n.s . 


.00 


reading Comprehension -1.81 


P'7. 10 


.10 


Total Reading 1.^1 


n.s . 


.05 



The difference between the regressed gain scores for the experi- 
mental and control groups in the Reading Vocabulary and Total Reading 
scores on the California Reading Test are not significant . The difference 
between the regressed gain scores for the experimental and control groups 
on the Reading Comprehension score is significant at the .10 level. Tl' 
t (-1.81) also tells the direction of the significance, in this case, 
that the control group regressed gains are significantly greater than the 
experimental group on the Reading Comprehension (silent) subtest. 

The t analysis for the experimental and control groups on the 
G ilmore Oral Reading Test are as follows; 





t 


Significance 


2 

W 


Accuracy 


2.16 


P^^’.OS 




Comprehension 


2.76 


p:;^.02 


.25 


Rate 


1.95 


p>*10 


. 0.2 



The differences between the regressed gain scores for the experi- 
mental and control groups on the Gilmore Oral Reading , est sub scores are 
all significant. The results indicate that the experimental group scores 
are significantly greater than the control group scores. The level of 
significance for each of the subtests is different. 

The results of the _t analysis of the regressed gain scores for 

the experimental and control groups would enable us to conclude the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The treatment program apparently had little effect on the 
gains of the Reading Vocabulary and Total Reading subscores of the Cali-. 
jEornia Reading Test (silent reading) , 

2. There was a significant difference (.10 level) between the 
experimental and control groups on the California Reading subtest, Read- 
ing Comprehension; however, this difference indicated control group gains 
to be greater than experimental group gains. 

3. The treatment program apparently had a significant positive 
effect on the three subscores of the Gilmore Oral Reading Test . Although 
the levels of significance are different for each of the .iree subscores, 
they are all in the same direction in this analysis indicating experimental 
group gains were greater than control group gains. 

4. Apparently the treatment program was more effective in increas- 
ing oral reading gains than silent reading gains.’ 
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The W column in the two tables above tell us the percent of var- 
iance on the respective reading achievement measures accounted for by the 

experimental treatments. The formula used (-r-, ~ t ) is from 

t^ + Njl + N2 ■ ^ 

Hays, W. L., Statistics for Psychologists , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965, 
pp. 327-32S. Both oral reading accuracy and comprehension measures re- 
flect significant treatment differences favoring the experimenLal group 
and a substantial amount of variance is accounted for by the treatment. 
Silent reading measures reflect only one significant treatment differ- 
ence and that favoring the control group but a rather low degree of 
association between the treatment and the dependent variables. In sum- 
mary, we have found the experimental treatment (parent training) to 
have an impressive effect on oral reading gains; thus, making a follow- 
up of this finding a promising venture. 
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Analysis of Mother;? s PARJ Scores and Correlations With 
C hildren* s Regressed Gain Scores 

The correlation between the mother's Parental Attitude Research 

In strument (PARI) factor scores and children’ s regressed gain scores 

did not reveal many significant correlations (see Table 8). There were 

18 correlations of which two were significant. The California Reading 

Test , Reading Comprehension correlated significantly (.025 level) with 

TABLE 8 

CORRELATION BETWEEN MOTHER’S PARI SCORES AND CHILDREN’S 
REGRESSED GAIN SCORES N = 26 





I 


PARI 


Factor 

II 


III 


California Vocabulary 


.15 




.10 


.12 


California Comprehension 


.07 




.14 


.42** 


California Total 


.29 




.15 


.31 


Gilmore Accuracy 


.15 




.10 


.10 


Gilmore Comprehension 


.16 




.21 


.06 


Gilmore Rate 


.12 




.23 


.32* 


*Signif icant at .05 


level (.317 


required, 


one-tailed) 





**Signif icant at .025 level (.374 required, one-tailed.) 
PARI Factors: 

I. Approval of maternal control of the child. 

II. Approval of expressions of hostility. 

III. Approval of positive attitudes toward childrearing. 
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PARI Factor III, ’’approval of positive attitudes toward child rearing.” 

The Gilmore Oral Reading Test subscore Rate correlated significantly 
with the PARI Factor III. The California Total Reading subscore correla- 
tions with PARI Factor I (approval of maternal control of the child) 
and Factor III, were .29 and .31 respectively. A correlation of .317 
is needed for significance at the .05 level. These correlations would 
tend to indicate that a supportive understanding mother who encourages 
verbalization by the child is related to gains in silent reading compre- 
hension and oral reading rate. We would have some justification for say- 
ing that the same relationship exists between the mothers and the Cali- 
fornia Total Reading score since the correlation so closely approached 
significance (.05 level). 

Tables 9 and 10 show the correlations between the mother’s PARI 
factor scores and the children’s regressed gain scores, when broken 
down as to experimental and control groups. These correlations would 
tend to indicate that we cannot accept our general hypothesis that mother’s 
attitudes as measured by the PARI Factors I, II, and III are significantly 
correlated with oral and silent reading gains. However, we have support 
for the more specific statement that mother’s attitudes as measured by 
PARI factors tend to be significantly correlated with specific oral and 
silent reading gains. The indication is that the attitudes of support, 
understanding, and encouraging verbalization of the child by the mother, 
are related to these reading gains of the children. 
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TABLE 9 

CORRELATION BETWEEN MOTHER'S PARI SCORES AND CHILDREN'S 
REGRESSED GAIN SCORES FOR THJl CONTROL GROUP N = • 15 
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I 


PARI Factors 
II 


III 


California Vocabulary 


.17 


.29 


.08 


California Comprehension 


.18 


.06 


.42^ 


California Total 


A2* 


.26 


.49^* 


Gilmore Accuracy 


.17 


.02 


.35 


Gilmore Comprehension 


.04 


.10 


.28 


Gilmore Rate 


.02 


.41 


.30 


★Significant at . 


05 level (.412 required, one-tailed.) 




★★Significant at . 


025 level (.482 


required, one-tailed.) 




TABLE 10 

CORRELATION BETWEEN MOTHER'S PARI SCORES AND CHILDREN'S 




REGRESSED GAIN SCORES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP N = 11 






I 


PARI FACTORS 
II 


III 


California Vocabulary 


.47 


.08 


.16 


California Comprehension 


.39 


.29 


.38 


California Total 


.13 


.42 


.24 


Gilmore Accuracy 


.04 


.25 


,72*** 


Gilmore Comprehension 


.52^ 


.18 


.27 


Gilmore Rate 


.24 


.30 


.34 




★Significant: at .05 level (.476 required, one-tailed.) 
***Sign if leant at .01 level (.684 required, one-tailed.) 
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Teacher Report 

There is some evidence that the effectiveness of the training 
program was in part due to greater parental interest and more regular 
work on the part of their children. The remedial teacher reported that 
six children requested material to be sent home regularly for parents to 
hear them read. All six were experimentals . Nine children did not report 
regularly on home reading or had to be reminded week after week to bring 
their reading slips in. All nine were controls. In six out of seven 
cases where brothers or sisters or cousins of remedial students voluntarily 
went to the remedial teacher for help, the children were experimentals. 

The average regressed gain on oral reading comprehension for the six 
experimentals requesting home material was +1.3 compared with an average 
regressed gain of a -.5 for the nine controls who did not report regu- 
larly on home reading. 

Parents made many positive remarks to the remedial teacher after 
the program was over concerning their appreciation. Of more interest 
were the negative comments made by some parents. The remedial teacher 
had post-experimental interviews with most parents. The major negative 
reactions are illustrated by the following excerpts: 

"They used such hard words. I guess I’ll have to get used to it." 

"What is this negative and positive stuff? I'm positive. When 
I say 'Do this,' those kids jump. I haven't got time for such foolisih- 
ness." 

"I have no time. I have Scouts on Monday, Chut'ch on Tuesday, 
overtime on Wednesday, and bowling on Friday. Saturday I work half-a- 
day. Sunday we go to church. I have no time to help the boy." 

In spite of attempts to be nontechnical and shifting of methods 
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when it appeared advisable, early 
because of the jargon. 
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S0ssions discouraged some parents 
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CHAPTER V 



THE PARENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

Gabriel Della-Piana 
John E. Allen 



Schedule and Structure 

The parent training program continued for fourteen formal sessions 
starting September 15, 1965, and including September 22, 29, October 6, 

13, 20, 27, November 3, 10, 17, 2A, and December 1, 8, 15. Individual 
sessions were held with each parent twice during the period September 
15 to December 15. 

Between December 15 and the beginning of pupil post-testing 
(January 28) individual appointments in parents’ homes and at the Univer- 
sity dealt with discussion of their progress and problems in applying 
contingency management techniques to their children. 

Parental pressure for child’s schooling enters our training pro- 
gram rather directly. We begin with the assumption that if a parent does 
not like the child’s behavior, the parent needs to behave differently. 
Thus, one of the first steps in our training program requires the parent 
to identify child behavior to be accelerated or decelerated. Since we 
are working with parents of children with reading disability, school 
behavior is typically on the list. However, we make no attempt to eKclude 
other types of behavior since the general parent -child interaction pat- 
tern is of importance for school learning. 

The number of cultural activities provided fo\- the child and the 
child’s participation in mealtime conversations entar our training program 
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initially through exercises requiring the parent to record conversations 
with the child at mealtime, during a child’s study activity, in social 
activities outside the home, and in other settings. These jreports often 
become the focus for devising activities for the parent to try out. 

Parental warmth and disapproval enter our training program through 
the obvious medium of specific parent behavior we attempt to modify in 
training. It may seem unusual that parents of the higher achievers give 
more help and warmth as well as withhold more help and show more dis- 
approval. It is, of course, possible that the techniques of giving dis- 
approval and withholding help work best for parents who give much to 
their children. That is, a child who is given much by a parent may well 
want to conform to the parent’s wishes or care what the parent thinks if 
there is a threatened loss of approval. 



In brief, our training program involved the following: 

1. Teach parents a language for talking about the nature and 
effects of punishment and five alternatives to punishment. The five 
alternatives include; Removing the discriminative stimulus, eliciting 
an incompatible response, allowing time to pass, extinction, and getting 
a response under the control of a different stimulus or shaping up a 
new behavior. 

« 

2. The parent observes a child’s behavior to be changed (accel- 
erated or decelerated) , gets a base rate for the behavior and describes, 
in detail what happened and the circumstances or stimulus conditions 



under which the behavior occurred. 

3. The parent learns to identify what is reinforcing for his 
child. That is, the parent through direct observation and interview 
makes a list of activities which are reinforcing for the child and puts 
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these in a hierarchy a:,cording to response probability. 

4. The parent identifies the behaviors to be changed including 
those deriving from step "2" above plus those deriving from an analysis 
of the child's reading ability reported to the parent. 

5. The parent tries punishment and/or any of the five alternatives 
to punishment that seem appropriate. Constant contact is maintained with 
the training staff. Some of the parent attempts at using new techniques 
are worked out in the home and some in our laboratory. 

The program undergoes frequent revisions on the basis of tryouts. 
Three examples of how the program was revised are presented here in con- 
cluding our discussion of the parent training program. 

1. In the initial pre-experimental versions ox the training pro- 
gram we worked with parents who were paying fees for diagnostic and reme- 
dial work on their children. With these highly motivated parents atten- 
dance was no problem. However, when we conducted the training program 
with a random selection of parents of children with reading disability, 
we had to change our procedures to maintain attendance. Thus, we had to 
provide transport.stion for some parents and for others we had to modify 
the highly academic training program to maintain interest and attendance. 
Much of the program that communicated effectively in written format had 
to be changed for parents who were poor readers. Technical terminology 
was supplanted by nontechnical language. 

2c We also learned from early versions of our program that it was 
not very easy for parents to reinforce new behaviors in a child because 
the parents often chose neutral stimuli which were not reinforcing. 

Thus, we developed exercises for identifying reinforcers based on the work 
of Ligon (1959) and Premack (1965). One parent applied these techniques 
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in a creative way. She noticed that her daughter would do almost anything 
to avoid being late to school (e.g., skip breakfast, run to school, ask 
for a ride, trade chores, etc.). Thus, when the parent made 'getting 
to go. to school on time' contingent on having homework completed, the 
daughter got her homework completed earlier. Ir training parents to 
identify and use reinforcers we have found it more effective to teach them 
general principles rather than specific techniques. Because behavior is 
complex, a specific technique may fail to work in a given situation, but 
a knowledge of principles allows the parent to figure out why and to 
devise alternative techniques. 

3. One problem that cam? to our attention early in the develop- 
ment of a training program was the practical problem of changing a par- 
ent's behavior when a strong previously developed competing response 
was interfering. In one case a mother had a tendency to give the child 
a big lecture when the child erred on a word. Thus, if the child said 
"place" for "palace," the parent might say "Now Michael I told you that 
before. You left part pf the word out. Now sound it out slowly . . 

In this particular case the child quit listening to the parent and "tuned 
in" again after the long lecture. The mother did not respond to our 
suggestions for her behavior change but expressed a desire to change. 

Parent and child were brought into our laboratory and placed in a room 
with a one-way viewing screen. The parent (mother) wore an earphone 
allowing the trainer to communicate with her. If the parent began a 
lecture when her child read place/palace, the trainer said (over the 
earphone) "Palace, m-hm," signifying to the parent that she should stop 
her lecture and say "palace, m-hm." The parent's lectures diminished 
rapidly in length as a result of such practice. 
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In each session with parents whether individually or in a group, 
there were seven major objectives of the training program. 

1. Encourage parent goal setting of specific things to accomplish 
with respect to themselves and their children. 

2. Relate new concepts to their own background of experience 
with as many common associations as possible. 

3. Provide knowledge of their own progress and progress of their 
children at home and school. 

4. Offer personal warmth and support to parents. 

5. Establish identification of parents with a new reference 
group "acquainted with some special terminology, successful 
in specific skills, in a winning operation, etc." 

6. Develop skills in behavioral analysis and management through 
discussion of their own cases and selected training cases 
and role playing. 

7. Develop awareness of own behavior so they can see how compet- 
ing habits of their own are being reinforced. 

Outline of the Program 

September 15 .— Administer PARI, demonstrate objective descriptive 
recording of conversations and provide practice in descriptive recording. 

The remaining sessions included discussion of parents own cases, 
role playing by at least part of the group and a nontechnical discussion 
of the principles and terminology outlined below in technical jargon. 

Films were shown on reinforcement, extinction, schedules of reinforcement, 
stimulus discrimination, and shaping. 

S eptember 22 and 29 and October 6 . - - 

A. Definitions of Reinforcement and Punishment. 
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1. Positive Reinforcer: Anything that occurs after you do 

something that makes you do it more often in the future. 
Negative Reinforcer: Anything which, when terminated 

after you do something, makes you do it more often ^ 

2. Type 1 Punishment: Presenting negative reinforcers. 

Judging, scolding, threatening, physical harm. 

3. Type 2 Punishment: Withholding positive reinforcers. Tak- 

ing away objects, privileges. 

B. Problems in Application. 

Procedures for identifying reinforcers are often time con- 
suming . 

2. Temporary effects. Works while threat is present. 

3. Requires control over situation or doesn't work. 

4. Side effects. Lasting avoidance effects except under 
certain circumstances. 

October 13 and 20 . — 

A. Definition of Extinction. 

1. Withholding reinforcement for behavior you want to eliminate. 
That is, to extinguish behavior you cause it to occur but 
don't reinforce it. Techniques include: ignoring, not 

giving material reinforcer, mirroring or 'accepting.' 

B. Problems in Application. 

1. Child may interpret it as punishment. 

2. Requires knowing what is reinforcing the child. 

3. Often requires considerable time or otherwise not practical. 
Lack of immediate results elicits ineffective behavior in 
parent, including circular mutual reinforcement or punishment. 



4 . 
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5. Probably works best when coupled with techniques for shaping 
up new habits to substitute for the undesired ones. 
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October 27 . — 

A. Definition of '‘Temporary Removal of the S^." 

1. An or discriminative stimulus is whatever part of the 
situation is controlling the child's behavior. 

2. Eliminating the S® is simply removing that part of the sit- 
uation that is "controlling" or causing the behavior. Tech- 
niques include taking child away from of away from 
child by actual physical movement or by "talk" that causes 
the child to see the situation differently. Such techniques 
may include mirroring, supporting, or interpreting. 

B. Problems in Application. 

1. Child may see it as punishment. 

2. Requires knowing the S^. 

3. Impractical when child must stay in the situation. 

4. Sometimes useful as a temporary measure:- if child won’t 
face situation again or, coupled with more lasting techni- 
ques, when child needs to learn to get his behavior under 
control of some other in this type of situation or needs 
to get different behavior tied to this S®. 

November 3 . — 

A. Definition of "Long Term Removal of the S^." 

1. Remove the child for a long interval of time from the total 
situation which is controlling an undesired response where 

I 

intense emotion is involved or the situational demands 
make it impossible to work with the child in such conditions. 
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B. Problems in Application. 

li The child may see it as punishment or may learn a diffi- 
cult-to-extinguish avoidance reaction. 

2. Requires knowing what the "situation” is. The critical 
controlling part of the situation may be a small part of 
the total. 

3. Impractical under some conditions. 

4. Sometimes useful when the problem is likely to dissolve 
with time due to developmental changes (mental, emotional 
or social) or when the problem need not be solved now or 
when the principal people involved may change or when a 
physiological cycle is involved. 

C. Report to Parents on Their Own Children. 

1. Outline of diagnostic reading test results. 

2. Discussion of specific behaviors parents should work on 
and procedures to try out. 

3. Individual sessions this week and next to clarify, get 
feedback and redirect parent home-teaching. 

November 10 and 7 . — 

A. Definition of "Eliciting an Incompatible Response." 

1. This technique involves simply bringing out a response 

from the child that interferes with or inhibits a response 
you want to eliminate. Devices used may include questions, 
explaining, directing, distracting, joking, etc. to focus 
attention elsewhere or to elicit a response incompatible 
with the objectionable one. 



B. 



Problems in Application. 
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1. Requires knowing the eliciting stimulus; what ^ a joke 
for this child? What will catch his attention? 

2. Sometimes the undesirable response is an intense emotion 
not susceptible to distraction or interference. 

3. Often works as a temporary device where problem is tempor- 
ary or as a preparatory technique to more permanent methods. 

November 24 and December 1 .-- 

A. Definition of "Shaping Up New Behaviors." 

1. Shaping is gradually and differentially reinforcing succes- 
sive approximations to the desired response. It involves 
the following elements. 

a. Select or develop a positive or negative reinforcer. 

b. Decide on the final behavior wanted. 

c. Determine the child's present readiness for this beha- 
vior in terms of attitude, knowledge and skills. 

d. Break down the task into achievable steps. 

e. Prompt the response sufficiently so the child can take 

the first step and reinforce for "desired" while with- 
holding reinforcement for "undesired" behavior. 

f. Give help for taking the second step and differentially 
reinforce. 

g. Fade away unnecessary prompts and provide discrimina- 
tion training until the response is made under the 
stimulus conditions you want to control the behavior. 

B. Problems in Application. 

1. Requires knowing what reinforces a child or how to find or 
develop a reinforcer. 
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2. Requires ability to set realistic goals. 

3. Requires knowing how to assess readiness and willing- 
ness to experiment with different sizes and kinds of steps 
until an "achievable" one is found. 

4. Requires ingenuity in finding "prompts." 

December 8 .-- 

Self analysis to identify own "reinforcers." 

Implications for breaking "mutual reinforcement binds." 
December 15 . — 

Complex cases. Multiple techniques. 



Sample Case Report 

For each child, a case report was made that became a guide for the 
remedial teacher and for work with parents. The remedial reading teacher 
had access to diagnostic data on both experimental and control cases. ^ 

The experimenters made up their own report which was not given to the 
parents but was used as a guide to developing recommendations for them. 
Although most diagnostic testing was completed early in the school year, 
it was not until November 3 that parents received reports and recommenda- 
tions for treatment. Not all cases were formally written up as the one 
below, but the data was in a folder available for the experimenter’s use. 
Name: Norinne Date of Report: 9/8/65 

Schdol: Grade: 6 Birthdate: 7/9/54 

Address: Chronological Age: 11-2 

Parents’ Names: Report By: G. Della-Piana 

I . Background . 

Norinne is the third in a family of six children: B. 16, 
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G. 13, Norinne M, G. 10, G. 6, B. 3. She reads to the little child- 
ren every night. Roller skates, plays volley ball, is good in 
sports but doesn't like dancing. Likes instrumental music, 'Munsters,' 
'Bewitched,' 'Family in Space,' 'Red Skelton.' The whole family 
goes roller skating or to a movie once in awhile. Norinne does 
chores willingly when it's her turn, always liked school and is 
liked by teachers. Younger sister (10) depends on Norinne who has 
always taken care of her even when they slept in the same crib to- 
gether. Many books in the home. Norinne feels she is Dad's favor- 
ite, as do others. Mother is trying harder to "listen" this year. 

"You can't just say yes or no until you know what it is they are 
doing." One child (g. 13) wanted to go out at 8:00 p.m. "I said 
'Do you think you should?' She said 'I can if I want to.' Then 
she decided against it because she already had refreshments. A 
friend on the phone tried to get her to go out for refreshments." 

Father says mother shouts at children to get them to do things. 

School records indicate normal vision (20/20 Snellen) and 
normal hearing, slight speech difficulty, average grade D last 
year, cooperative child but not greatly concerned— placid . Teacher 
sees her as needing several explanations for written work, shy with- 
drawn, worrying about family problems, overly sensitive to teasing, 
easily discouraged by criticism or failure and daydreaming. Also, 

she is seen as a slow worker needing urging to stay with a task, and 
a nail biter. 

Norinne expressed concern for her mother's illness. Says it 
scares brother. In a sentence completion test the major feeling 
®3?pressed was a dcjsire to tend little brother, a fear and dislike 
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of school and some teachers and a wish that mother would get well. 
Norinne says she likes comics, funny books and comedy movies, and 
wishes people wouldn't yell. She loves tether ball, helps with 
house chores, is a girl scout, finds homework hard, has been to 
many places (circus, zoo, art museum, farm concert, swimming pool, 
car and bus ride). Best movies Oklahoma. Best actor: Tony 

Curtis. Does not like to read; likes art best arithmetic least. 

No library card. 

II. Reading Potential. 

November, 1963, Stanford Binet, I Q.. 92. 

September 8, 1965, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A: 

C.A. 11-2, M.A. 10-4, I.Q. 95. 

California Mental Maturity, 1963 S-Form (9/10/65): 

C.A. 11-2 

Language I.Q. 77, M.A* 8-7 
Non-Language I.Q. 92, M.A. 10-5 
Total I.Q. 82, M.A. 9-2 

There is considerable consistency among the various measures. 
Taking the Peabody as the best estimate, on the basis of mental 
age Norinne' s reading potential is grade 5.4, and on the basis of 
the I.Q. it is about 5.8. Thus, she may be expected to perform 
at slightly below average for her grade. 

III. Reading Achievement: Level. 

Gilmore Oral Reading, Form A, 9/14/65: 

Accuracy 3.4 
Comprehension 4.5 
Rate 84 (slow for grade) 
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Durrell Sullivan Intermediate A 
Word Recognition 3.6 
Paragraph Comprehension 3.5 
Total 3.6 

California Reading Test Elementary 1963-X (9/10/65) 

Vocabulary 3.8 
Comprehension 3.1 
Total 3.5 

Norinne is reading about two years below her potential in 
both oral and silent reav. '.ng. The higher comprehension than accur- 
acy in oral reading is probably the only significant discrepancy 
in an otherwise flat profile. The causes of the slow oral reading 
rate and comparatively poorer oral word recognition than comprehen- 
sion will be sought in an analysis of specific errors in the next 
section. At this point the following hunches appear; Norinne is 
careless in reading; i.e., she can read better but is not attentive 
anymore than necessary to get the general meaning when being watched 
(thus, her higher oral reading comprehension than oral reading 
accuracy or silent reading comprehension) . She probably skps more 
material in silent reading. Also, she probably has some weaknesses 
in higher level word analysis skills but uses context well when 
forced to (oral reading, not silent) and when she knows enough words 
in the material to make it possible. Yet there is probably some 
other lack;' in her ability to use context or her silent reading 
would be much higher than oral. 

IV.- Reading Achievement: Analytic Diagnosis. 

Norinne' s oral reading is characterized by a variety of error 
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types including ignoring punctuation, omissions, substitutions, 
refusals, and reading in monotone and soft volume. Examples of 
omission errors: does(n't), room(s) . Many words were attempted 

but not completed without help: .po(sition); even(ings), as(sists), 

gen(eral). Substitutions include: was for waves, brings for begins, 

and fifty for forty. Many errors seem due to lack of attention: 
had for has (but correct elsewhere), he's for his (but correct 
elsewhere). Thus, the cause of oral reading accuracy being lower 
than comprehension appears to lie in "careless" reading (lack of 
attention? motivation? confidence?) and in some lack of intermediate 
level word analysis skills such as syllabication and use of context 
(context reader usually has a much higher silent than oral reading 
level) . 

The Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty was administered 
to check on the extent to which oral reading accuracy was a func- 
tion of poor word recognition. Results; Oral reading 3.2 (-'ixcel- 
lent comprehension), untimed word analysis 4.3. Thus, the results 
were consistent with the Gilmore findings and show oral reading in 
context lower than oral reading of isolated words. Also word recog- 
nition difficulties (on isolated words) were primarily not trying, 
trying and getting the first syllable or missing the middle of a 
word when pressed to try something (s.g., chatter for chapter). 
Specific errors: signal for single, single for shingle, boardcast 

for broadcast, refusals of quarter and guard. Oral reading in con- 
text was highly loaded with poor phrasing and repetitions that 
appeared due to insecurity and trying to figure out other words. 

Yet the high anxiety and poor high level word analysis skills make 
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use of context inadequate as a help to word recognition. 

V. Summary of Diagnosis. 

1. Norinne is a shy^ anxious sixth grader with d.ightly 
below average ability who may be expected to perform at about the 



average level in reading for her grade. 

2. Her oral and silent reading skills are generally about 
two years below her estimated potential. 

3. The only discrepancy in her otherwise flat profile of 
reading skills appears to be a high point in oral reading comprehen- 
sion. This discrepancy may be due in part to lack of confidence 

or emotional distraction causing many word recognition errors in 
oral reading and lapses of attention in silent reading. Also, it 
may be due to some lack in higher level word analysis skills, parti- 
cularly context reading and syllabication. 

A. Specific oral reading difficulties covered a variety 
of error types including ignoring punctuation, omissions (e.g., 
was for wares, brings for begins) and refusals or attempts at the 
first syllable and giving up (e.g., po for position, even for even- 
ings, as for assists, and gen for general). Also, several words 
were missed in one place and correct in another (e.g., has and his). 



Finally, oral reading was in a monotone and soft volume. 

5. Norinne' s reading and viewing interests appear to lie 
in comedy, preferred activities are in art and tether ball and con- 
cern is expressed over mother's health. 

V. Recommendations for School and Rome. 

1. Independent reading should be with books that interest 
Norinne at about a third or middle third grade reading level. 
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ExsmplBs of such books aro! Gullivor^s StoirloS } Garrard Publishing 
Co., Champaign, 111.; P. Travers Mary Poppins , Harcourt, Brace and 
World; P. R. Fenner Gigglebox , Knopf (15 funny stories); M. E. 

Mason Happy Jack , Macmillan (mischievous runaway mule); LeGrand 
Henderson Why Cowboys Sing in Texas (how Slim Jim taught cowboys to 
sing), Abingdon, Nashville. 

2. Word analysis practice should focus on syllabication 
and use of context. Sources of exercises on these skills are: 
"Phonics Skill Text," Book B, recognizing compound words, pp. 19, 

25, 27, 35, A3, A7, 62; "Eye and Ear Fun," Book 3, syllabication, 
pp. 32-37, 53, 56, 58, 6A; "Uncle Funny Bunny," Book 3, dividing 
words into syllables, pp. 21, 25, 39, 55, 65, 73, 75; "Phonics We 
Use," Lyons and Carnahan, starting with Book D; Sarah I. Roody, 

Clues in Context, Clearing House 27, 1953, 478-A80. (Classifies 
context clues into types such as synonyms, descriptions, examples, 
use of own knowledge, atmosphere or tone of passage, presences of 
..•'miliar word within an unfamiliar one, gives methods for teaching.) 

3. In the present case parents may be taught by the reading 
specialist or counselor to support school instruction focussed on 
shaping up "attentive, accurate ^ --’nressive reading" and "use of 
syllabication and context in word analysis" by the following proce- 
dures - 

a. Cause sitting with book in hand tc become the occa- 
sion for high level reading habits. Keep periods short and 
reinforce with TV programs of child's choice. Require some 
reading each day (since she apparently responds to parental 
requests). When she seems to be daydreaming, get her away 
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from the book into something else so that "book holding" 
is never the occasion for non-productive behavior that is 
reinforced- 

b. Build syllabication and context reading skills by 
listening to the child read. Usually have her read orally 

to you something she has already read silently. If she misses 
a word, tell her the correct pronunciation. Occasionally 
break the word up yourself and put it together (po-sl-tion, 
position) then after a few days of this delay putting them 
together to see if the child does. If she doesn't, you do 
it. 

c. Help Norinne get rid of over-concern about family 
problems or self by letting her talk when she is concerned, 
calmly accepting her feelings and thoughts and (when she 

is ready) find something satisfying for her to do immediately 
after. 

d. Be sure to invite parents to come back or call if 
problems arise which concern them. 

VI. Follov7-Up. 

Five, months after initial testing, on Form B of the Gilmore, 
Norinne scored at a 5.1 grade equivalent in oral reading accuracy 
and an 8.5 in oral reading comprehension, with rate only slightly 
improved. On an alternate form of the California Reading Test she 
scored 6.0 on vocabulary and 5,5 on comprehension. These were 
dramatic gains but there was, of course, still room for improvement. 
VII. Examples of Training Program Involvement. 

To give the reader a picture of how one family became 
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involved in the training program, the case of Norinne is followed 
a bit further. 

A* Description of changeworthy behavior . “-Each parent was asked to 
describe some behavior which they would like to change in the 
child. The behavior could be sometihing they wanted to increase 
in frequency or decrease in frequency. Also, it could be school 
related behavior or any other behavior. 

Norinne* s father submitted the following ; •Mrs . I. tries 
to get the kids to do things by shouting at them. She should 
'realize by now that it doesn’t work but she keeps trying. It 
has even reached a point sometimes of her threatening the kids 
by asking them "Do I have to holler at you again?" I have told 
ner it doesn’t do any good to shout all the time and she answers 
"that the only way I can get anyone to listen to me." I can 
usually get the kids to do things for me by asking them or by 
quietly telling them to do it. 

Norinne* s mother submitted the following ; Here is an example 
of how things go; ’’Norinne why don’t you get dressed right 
after you get up in the morning?" (No answer.) One-half hour 
later; '’Norinne and Carol are you 'ready for breakfast?” (No ans- 
wer, so I looked in and found both sitting in bed with P.J.®. 

So I told them to wash and go to school after breakfast without 
getting dressed for a change. Norinne told me she wasn’t going 
to school. I was pleased that she spoke for herself. This 
evening I asked her to clear the table for Carol. The three 
girls take turns doing the dishes. She said, "Gad, I always 
do that." But she did that without saying anymore. She really 
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don*t say too much. 

B . D»^scriptlon of dinner table conversation . - - 

Father: How are you doing at school? 

Norinne: Fine. 

Father: How are you doing in reading? 

Norinne: I’m doing better than last year. 

Father adds: ”We don’t talk much. Norinne and I have a very 

nice relationship; we are very close to each other but still 
we are not vary communicative. 

C . A five-day l og made by mother on Norinne . - - 



Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Monday 


7: 30 was on 


7:45 dressed 


7:30 watch TV 


8:45 dressed 


7:45 dressed 


traffic duty; 


& washed; 


Sc played with 


& wash in 5 


& wash & 


played for a- 


8:00 talked 


Jimmy. 


min . for a 


played for 


while; 


while eat 




change; went 


while 


7:45 dressed & 


breakfast a- 




with Dad & 


8: 15 talked 


washed ; 


bout school. 




Jim to get 


with family. 


8: 00 wrote on 
blackboard. 






leaves. 




8: 15 break- 


8:35 went to 


9:00 ate 


9:00 break- 


8:50 went 


fast 


traffic duty 


breakfast 


fast 


to school. 


8: 35 went to 


& school. 


9: 30 watch 


9:30 help 




school St 




another car- 


Dad outside; 




traffic duty. 




toon . 


she loves to 
do thTrS''.'"^ 




12: 10 home 


12:10 home 


10:00 they 


12:00 help 


12:10 lunch 


for lunch (we 


for lunch 


clean bed- 


fix dinner 


played guess- 


talk about 


played hang- 


room & help 


St ate. 


ing game 


school & family man while eat 


-me with 


12:45 every- 


while eating; 


during meals) 


ing; 


house work; 


body leaves 


12:45 went 


12; 35 went to 


12: 35 back 


11:30 went to 


for a ride. 


back to school 


school . 


to school. 


park with lunch 










with family. 






& 

/^.4:10 came home 


4:00 stay 


5:00 home from 


5:00 supper; 


3:45 home from 


(but usua.lly 


& help 


park; watch TV 


6:30 stayed 


school; change 


comes home at 


teacher 


cartoons; 


home with 


clothes. 


3:35) she loves 


4: 15 went 


6: 00 supper & 


Jimmy while 


4:00 went to 


to help one of 


out & play 


told us what 


the rest goes 


girl friends 


the teachers 


4:45 went 


they did at 


to church; so 


5:00 supper; 


after school 


to doctor 


park 


she watched 
TV 


5:45 homework 



IBS, 
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Thursday 


Friday Saturday 


Sunday 


Monday 


lets me know 


for shot; 6:30 watch 


'Voyage to 


7:00 do 


when she's do- 


5:30 went to TV 'Lost' in 


the Bottom 


supper dishes 


ing this. 


neighbors Space.' 


of the Sea.' 


& played 


4: 55 went to 


to play with 






•Store with 


hflhv. 

j - 






me. 


6:15 supper 






6:00 supper 


ate in living 






6:35 homework 


room to watch 






& read to 


'Flints tones . ' 






Shirley & 
Jimmy 6e do 
supper dishes 


7:00 homework 






8:00 watch 


7:30 watch 8:00 went to 


7 : 30 read 


8: 00 watch 


'Bewitched' 


'Addams Fam- bed. 


to Jimmy & 


the 'Munsters 


on XV. 


• •• • 
iiy 


ris t Vi ■: Tt: tn 


in bed by 8:4^ 


8: 35 went to 


8:00 read to 


bed; 


we take Wed. 


bed (goes to 


the two little 


8:00 finished 


nights to do 


bed earlier 


ones 


homework from 


homework 6e 


than the other 


8:30 did some 


Friday; we 


other reading 


children 6e 


coloring & 


discuss her 


& spelling so 


she's up ear- 


played Jack 


homework & 


no W or play 


lier then too) 


stones with 


went to bed 


hangman or 




older sisters 


at 9:00. 


games . 




10:30 watched 
nightmare; got 
too sleepy 
went to bed 
at 10:45. 







D. Home vis its . --We made several visits to Norinne's home as 
with all eKperimental children. The visits served two major 
purposes in this case. 

In the course of discussion Norinne's parents mentioned 
another family in the experimental group. The child had an 
operation and was required to wear a cast that kept him home. 
They wanted to do something for the child, so they gave 
him some goldfish to watch. This kind of concern for others 




in the group was quite common and showed itself in offering 
rides and offering emotional support during the class sessions. 
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A feeling of confidence and identity with the group was estab- 
lished in such encounters. Each person had some uniqueness 
for which we showed appreciation and recognition. Norinne's 
mother made some Eskimo Yo Yos and slippers and a coat and 
showed these to us. Thus, instead of being "a parent of a 
child with a reading problem" each parent was recognized in 
his own right and glory. 

Another value of the home visit centered around helping 
them to implement the principles that were discussed in class. 
Of course we had quite a bit to go on in these home sessions. 
Discussion centered around parent descriptions of change- 
worthy child behavior, descriptions of dinner table conversa- 
tions, the five-day log of the child's activities, and the 
child's reading performance on the various tests administered. 
The specific recommendations for parents listed in Section V 
above were followed up in these home visits. For example, in 
carrying out the suggested recommendations Norinne's parents 
had considerable success but noted that a major problem was 
the "soft volume" in Norinne's oral reading. This difficulty 
was noted by the child's teachers as well as the parents. 

Since it was of concern to both teacher and parent, suggestions 
were made for increasing the volume of Norinne's vocalizations. 
On a follow-up visit parents reported lack of success. At 
that time the experimenter directed parents to have Norinne 
prepare some material to read to the experimenter. On a final 
visit the experimenter listened to Norinne and showed more 
approval for louder more fluent reading than for the softer 
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reading. This demonstration followed by a discussion with the 
parents helped them to increase the amplitude of Norinne’s 
oral reading as well as her fluency. 

The mother’s ineffectiveness in getting the children to 
respond to her requests was also discussed in home visits. 

With parent permission the family agreed to support each other 
in changing this circumstance. Thus, children responded more 
immediately to mother when she spoke in a normal tone than 
when she raised her voice. Also, the mother followed through 
on her "commands” by not repeating them many times but simply 
going after the child and"walking them through the required 
task" after the fir.st request. 

Home visits gave the experimenters insight into conditions 
that were incompatible with homework or conditions that were 
potentially quite powerful. Parent interaction patterns, TV 
watching, parental neglect and other conditions were observed 
and provided the basis for parent instruction in the general 
class setting as well as in home visits. 

After home visits parents were more responsive in bringing 

in reports of child behavior. For example, after emphasizing 

to Norinne's mother the importance of working with Norinne a 

few minutes a day, and demonstrating what to do, she brought 

to class brief descriptions of her work as follows: 

Did her spelling today. Had to find out what each word 
meant. I find it good practice for both of us. Fussed 

^ cause she had to do the supper dishes , but I 

only asked her once. 

She seems to be grasping more of the meaning of words 
today. She enjoys the few minutes we spend together. 
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She comes to me more now about things and words she don’t 
understand . 



Thus, home visits provided an opportunity for the experimenter 
to see the situation more clearly, conduct demonstration of 
techniques and check on the validity of parental "rationaliza- 
tions" for the difficulty of implementing suggestions. On the 
last count, for example, one mother with nine children argued 
she was too busy to supervise her child's reading even for 
5 minutesc a night. On the evening of the experimenter's 
visit (by appointment) the entire family was watching TV. 

It was easy after that to get at least 5 minutes a day from 
this mother in which she listened to her child read. 

D. School Vis its . --The experimenter visited all experimental and 
control children in their school remedial reading class. He 



did not make recommendations to the remedial teacher but sim- 



ply observed the children. The school visits by the experi- 
menter appeared to have an impact on experimental parents 
by demonstrating an interest in their children. As reported 
in the experimental results, Experimental children (on urging 
from parents) requested more reading material to be sent home 
and did more home work on such material. When experimental 



parents visited the school, they had specific purposes in 
mind because of class and private discussions with the experi- 
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menter . 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



Background 

The two studies reported herein are pilot experiments in an area 
of growing concern: The effect of parents on children's reading per- 

formance. A comprehensive 95-ltem literature review identified manipu- 
lable characteristics of parents associated with reading performance of 
children. That review plus previous experience with parent training 
and a pilot laboratory investigation of parent-child interaction among 
"high verbal" and "low verbal" girls provided the background for develop- 
ment and implementation of a training program. The results of the two 
studies are reported separately below. 



STUDY ONE 

A Laboratory Investigation of Reading 
Achievement and Maternal Behavior 

Objectives .— The major purpose of this study was the identifica- 
tion of mother characteristics associated with reading performances of 
children. Specifically mothers of high verbal and low verbal girls were 
compared as to ^ ajr behavior in two semi-structured irieraction situa- 
tions on the followi’*g dimensions: 

1. Opinion differences with daughters (Hypothesis: HV <. LV) 

2. Positive affect (Hypothesis: HV>-LV) 
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3. Negative affect (Hypothesis: KV <CLV) 

4. Total warmth (Hypothesis: HV > LV) 

5. Total Talk (Hypothesis: HV CLV) 

6. Frequency of initiation of discussions <'T^vnn^h«cl• o. 

> 44V '^XJV/ 



Procedures 

Sample. Ten high verbal and ten low verbal sixth grade girls with 
their mothers constituted the sample of this study. High-verbals had 
a verbal IQ points above their non-verbal IQ and low-verbals had a 
non-verbal IQ 15 points or more above their verbal IQ. High verbals 
also had reading scores 1.1 grades or more above their grade placement 
and low verbals had reading scores 1.1 grades or more below their grade 
placement. Both groups had total IQ's of 105 or greater. 

"Struc tured S ituations . --Interact ion of mother and daughter 
pairs was observed in two tape-recorded situations. A vocabulary review 
session was set up wherein the child had studied the material prior to 
the session and both mother and daughter were given a review sheet for 
discussion. The mother's sheet included answers to review questions. 

An opinion difference discussion was set up wherein mother and daughter 
were asked to try to arrive at some agreement on opinion items (from 
a previously administered test) on which they differed. 

De _ sign .--A simple matched group design was used because of the 
necessarily small sample. High-verbals and low-verbals had the same total 
IQ's and were matched on socio-economic status. Data analysis was limited 
to simple one-tailed t-tests consistent with the directional hypotheses. 

R ^ eju Its .— Mothers of high verbal girls demonstrated significantly 
more positive affect, less negative affect and more total warmth than 
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mothers of low-verbal girls. Other differences were in the predicted 
direction but not statistically significant at the pre-established .05 
level or beyond. The treatment (being a mother of high or low verbal 
girls) accounted for 70 percent of the variance in positive affect and 
57 percent of the variance in negative affect and total warmth. 

STUDY TWO 

The Effect of a Parent Training Program Upon Reading 
Achievement of Children 

Objectives . --The two major hypotheses tested in this study are: 

1. Pupils whose parents are involved in a training program will 
show greater oral and silent reading regressed gains than a control 
group whose parents are not involved in the program. 

2. Mothers’ attitudes as measured by the PARI (Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument) Factors I, II, III are significantly correlated 
with oral and silent reading regressed gains. 

Sample . --A sample of forty remedial reading students in grades 
three to six in two elementary schools (20 experimentals and 20 controls) 
reduced to 13 experimentals and 16 controls due to moving, lack of parental 
interest, or infrequent attendance during the time of the study. 

Pupil Measures .--In September, all pupils were administered the 
California Reading Test , Elementary Level, Form X, as a measure of silent 
reading achievement and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test , Form A. Alternate 
forms of these tests were administered during the week beginning January 
28th. 



Parent Measures . — During the second week of September all mothers 
were administered the PARI (Parental Attitude Research Instrument). A 
post-treatment administration was not carried out as intended because an 
unexpected contamination occurred when many of the experimentals were 
found to be involved in another project in which the PARI was administered 
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and discussed. 



Design. — Parents and children were randomly assigned to experimental 
and control groups after an initial sample of children and parents was 
selected as described above. All pupils were in a school remedial reading 
class receiving instruction in groups of 2 to 5. Mothers of experiments Is 
were in a training program during the course of the study and controls 
entered the training program after post-test data on children was obtained. 

The Parent Training Program 

Fourteen once-a-week formal sessions from September 15 to December 

15 were held with experimental parents. Each parent participated in two 

individual sessions at their home or the university during that period. 

From December 15 to January 28 parents met individually with experimenter 

* 

to discuss the progress of their children. The parent training program 
is outlined in the body of the report. 

Results . — 

1. There was a significant difference (.10 level) between experi- 
mental and control groups on regressed gains on the California 
Reading sub-test, Reading Comprehension favoring the control 
group. However, Vocabulary and Total Reading in silent reading 
measure did not differ significantly between groups. 

2. Experimentals had significantly higher regressed gains on 
Gilmore Oral Reading accuracy (.05), Comprehension (.02), 
and Rate ( . 10) . 

3. None of the PARI Factor I (approval of maternal control of the 
child) or Factor II (approval of expressions of hostility) 
were significantly correlated with any of the six reading 




achievement measures. However, Factor III (approval of posi- 
tive attitudes toward child-rearing) was significantly cor- 
related with silent reading comprehension (.05) and oral read- 
ing rate (. 10) . 

Discussicn . — The exploratory work in this study has supported pre- 
viously published data concerning the effect of parent factors on reading 
achievement. Specifically maternal warmth has been found to be reliably 
associated with pupil achievement in reading in both a laboratory investi- 
gation of actual parent behavior in structured discussions with their 
own children as well as in the larger treatment study. Putting together 
the results of our studies and those reviewed we find the following parent 
behavior patterns associated with reading performance of children. 

1. Parent pressure or aspiration for the extent of the child's 
schooling. 

2. Number and quality of cultural activities provided for the 
child including books and toys in the home and places visited. 

3. Allowing participation by children in mealtime conversations 
beyond talk about food. 

4. Presence of emotionally positive or warm parent interaction 
with the child. 

5. Participation by parents in training programs focussed on one 
or more of the above behavior patterns as well as other 
behavior patterns characteristic of our own program. 

Our studies, though they were small sample pilot projects, have 
made several contributions to previous work including: Use of regressed 

gain scores, the development of a semi-structured interaction situation 
on a reading task, the development of hypotheses for further investigation. 
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and the clarification of training problems requiring further development. 

One hypothesis generated by this study comes from the result in 
the laboratory study conflicting with Bing's study showing that mothers 
of high verbal girls showed significantly more disapproval and withholding 
of help than mothers of low verbal girls. This discrepancy is of particu- 
lar interest since the studies were so similar. They both observed 
behavior in a laboratory interaction situation. Bing's study v/as on 
fifth grade girls and boys and ours on sixth grade girls and her results 
for girls alone are those reported here. Also, her definition of high 
and low verbal ability was similar to that used in our study. One plausi- 
ble and testable exploration of this discrepancy is that withholding help 
and disapproval is characteristic of mothers of high verbal children when 
built on a previous history of much warmth and approval in early child- 
hood plus a present history of much warmth along with the disapproval and 
withholding of help. 

Another line of research that follows from the study just completed' 
is the identification of the amount of variance in dependent variable 
measures accounted for by specific parts of the treatment program. In 
our study two treatment accounted for 16 percent of the variance in oral 
reading accuracy and 25 percent of the variance in oral reading compre- 
hension. It might well be that a more limited treatment could account 
for as much variance. Or, if we could find out what part of the treatment 
accounts for most of the variance that part might be made even more effec- 
tive. Or alternatively treatment parameters not accounting for dependent 
variable variance may be studied to determine whether revisions in the 
treatment might make it more productive. 

Finally, specific problems in implementing the treatment program 
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have been identified. Some of these suggest modifications in the training 
program. Thus, we found ourselves moving further away from technical 
jargon as we became involved with parents who had little formal schooling 
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sessions in which they looked at a profile of their own children’s perform- 
ance in reading, we had more attentiveness and more follow through on 
treatment suggestions. Thus, we would put specific case data on their 
children earlier in our next parent program. Many parents were in such 
conflict with each other or were so busy with two jobs, children, etc. 
that they could not manage much time on the program. Others, who could 
have arranged more time, were according to their own reports "too busy," 
"sick," or "will be there next time." We found ways eventually of getting 
to many of these parents, but our inexperience caught us unprepared to 
cope early with the problem. Thus, we would make a major part of our 
next training program the identification of " foot-draggers" and implemen- 
tation of ways of getting them out to our sessions. Two of the most diffi- 



cult problems faced by most parents in implementing contingency management 
were: Identifying events that were reinforcing and trying cut new beha- 

vior patterns inconsistent with their current behavior. One of the contri- 
butions of our study was the preliminary development of procedures for 
helping parents to identify re inforcers using the work of Premack and 
Ligon as our guides. Another contribution was the preliminary develop- 
ment of special procedures for helping a parent to break a habit inter- 
fering with her trying out of a new behavior pattern. These two training 
innovations will be further developed for future training programs. 

Other future developments should include emphasis on father parti- 
cipation or (in the case of father absence) some significant other adult 
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follow-up of parent attitude and behavior change as well as pupil gains, 
and development of measures of more specific behaviors related to the 



training program. 
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APPENDIX A 
SCATTERPLOTS FOR CORRELATIONS 
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APPENDIX B 
LETTERS TO PARENTS 
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May 14, 1965 



Mr. 



Dear Mr. : 

We will be conducting a special reading program in your school 
next fall for children who are capable of reading much better than they 
are now reading. This program will be conducted cooperatively by the 
Salt Lake City S hools, the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the University of Utah with some financial support from the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Your child may be selected to participate. The program 

will involve individualized lessons for children. Also, we will be study 
ing what parents can do to help their children in school. 

There will be no charge to children or parents . If you wish to 
participate, please complete the enclosed blank and return it in the en- 
closed, stamped envelope. You will hear from us later 

Sincerely, 



Gabriel Della-Piana 
Project Director 



Helen Martin 
Remedial Teacher 






August 18, 1965 



uenr nr. and Mrs. : 

Congratulations! Your child has been selected for the special 
reading improvement program during this school year. 

You have been selected to participate in the parent class. The 
first meeting will be held on Wednesday, September 15, 1965, at 8:00 p.m 
in Room 310 Milton Bennion Hall (The Education Building) on the Univer- 
sity of Utah Campus. A map is enclosed. 

At this first meeting we want only mothers. After the first meet 
ing, we welcome fathers, too. Please phone 322-7148 or 266-9613 if you 
have a time conflict. 



Sincerely, 



Gabriel Della-Piana 
Director 

Bureau of Educational Research 



GDP:cb 
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September 16, 1965 



Mrs. 

Dear Mrs. : 

This is a reminder! We missed you at the first meeting of our 
parent study group. If you will come next Wednesday (September 22, 1965) 
at 7:30 p.m., we can bring you up to date on what you missed. Remember, 
the place is 310 Milton Bennion Hall (The New Education Building). 

If you cannot attend these meetings, we will have to arrange for 
your child to drop from the reading class in his school this year and 
take it next year instead. If you cannot come, please call me at 322-6401 
or 322-6402. 



Sincerely, 



Gabriel Della-Piana 
Director 



GD: Ih 



(This letter was followed up by a phone call and/or visit if the letter 
was not effective.) 
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APPENDIX C 



TABLES 
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Cl. 01 



TABLE 1 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE SEPTEMBER AND JANUARY 
GRADE PLACEMENT OF' THE:, CONTROL AND : EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



i 





September 

Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Control 


3.7 


0.9 


Experimental 


^.8 


1.1 




January 

Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Control 


A. 2 


0.9 


Experimental 


5.3 


1.1 
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Cl- 02 

TABLE 2 

MEANS AM) STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE SEPTEMBER AND JANUARY TESTING 
IN ORAL RE.ADING ( GII^ORE ORAL RKADING TEST ) , 

CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



Control Group 


September Testing 

Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Accuracy 


3.0 


1.0 


Comprehension 


3.3 


1.2 


Rate 


85.9 


38.2 


January Testing 


Accuracy 


A.O 


1.1 


Comprehension 


A . 5 


1.3 


Rate 


83.5 


2A.1 


Experimental Group 


September Testing 

Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Accuracy 


2.6 


0.6 


Comprehension 


2.7 


0.9 


Rate 


70.3 


2A.1 


January Testing 


Accuracy 


A. 2 


0.7 


Comprehension 


A. 8 


l.A 


Rate 


91.1 


18.5 
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Cl. 03 



TA.BLE 3 



means and standard deviations EOR the SEPTEMBER AND JAMAR. TESTIN 
IN SILENT READING {'CALIPORNIA READING TEST), 

P.^TvT'Tpm. ANn experimental GROUPS 




Control Group 



September Testing 

Mean 



Standard Deviation 



Vocabulary 



3.9 



1.3 



Comprehension 
Total Reading 



1.1 



1.2 



January Testing 



Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Total Reading 



/. 



1.5 



4.4 ^ ^ 
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Experimental Group 



Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Total Reading 



Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Total Reading 



September Testing 



Mean 



January Testing 



2.9 

2.5 

2.7 



3.4 

3.4 

3.5 



Standard Deviation 



1.0 

0.5 

0.7 



1.2 

1.0 

1.1 
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TABLE 4 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA TEST ^ MENTAL MATURITY. 





CONTROL AND 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 




Control Group: N = 


16 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Language I.Q. 




80.7 


7,8 


Non-Language I.Q. 




91.9 


8.1 


Total I.Q. 




84.4 


6.8 


Experimental Group: 


N = 13 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Language I.Q. 




86.6 


6.2 


Non-Language I.Q. 




99.5 


11.5 


Total I.Q. 




91.5 


8.2 












Cl. 05 



TABLE 5 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE MOTHERS' 
PARENTAL ATTITUDE RESEARCH INSTRUMENT FACTOR 
SCORES, CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 



Control Group 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Factor I 


168.7 


29.0 


Factor II 


50.5 


7 .7 


Factor III 


64.7 


6.5 


Experimental Group 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Factor I 


164.3 


23.6 


Factor II 


58.2 


7.0 


Factor III 


65.4 


6.8 
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